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Motes of the Month. 


A DISCOVERY of some importance, writes our 
correspondent at Rome, has been made at 
Pompeii. Outside the Porta Stabiana have 
been found impressed on the layer of ashes 
the forms of three corpses, two of men and 
one of a woman. One of the men was lying 
on his left side, the other was lying on his 
back. The woman lay prostrate with her 
face on the ground, with her arms stretched 
out at full length. Near them lay a tree, 
which on examination proves to be a variety 
of the /aurus nobilis, the leaves and round 
berries of which were clearly marked in the 
ashes. Now, as the fruit of this tree ripens 
only towards the end of autumn, it is evident 
from the size and shape of the berries that 
the eruption must really have taken place in 
November, and not, as some have main- 
tained, in August, of the year 79 of our era. 


&¢ k & 
Other news in the official report just pub- 
lished in Rome tells of some valuable in- 
scriptions found in the Campania. Near 
Pozzuoli a marble pedestal has been re- 
covered from the sea, on which is an 
honorific inscription to Hadrian, put up by 
the inguilint vici Lartidiani. <A full copy 
will be made as soon as the block has been 
removed to the National Museum at Naples. 
In Naples itself a bilingual Greek and Latin 
inscription has been disinterred, still to be 
further examined, and some more fragments 
of Greek athletic inscriptions. A votive 
tablet to Silvanus, and other Latin inscrip- 
tions, have been discovered at Benevento, 
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the former in demolishing the palace of the 
Marchese G. Perrotti for the widening of the 
Corso. 


In Rome the graceful statuette of a Faun 
used for a fountain has been found in the 
now well-identified collegium of the Roman 
Dendrophori, near the present military 
hospital on the Celian; and in the Via 
Alessandrina some drums of huge columns, 
at the point where it is crossed by the new 
street of Cavour, now in course of construc- 
tion down to the Roman forum. Remains 
of ancient Roman roads have been found 
outside the Porta di S. Paolo, on the way to 
Ostia, another on the road to Tivoli, and last 
of all a third in making the Via Montebello 
near the city walls, not far from the Preetorian 
Camp, where at the same north-east angle of 
the old enclosure a marble inscription re- 
lating to the Preetorian guard was also found. 
This last bit of road is made of the usual 
polygonal blocks of basaltic lava, and is well 
preserved. 


On January 23, 1890, a circular of first im- 
portance to the archeological future of 
England was issued from Burlington House 
by the Society of Antiquaries. The purpose 
of this circular is to form a Research Fund, 
the interest of which from time to time shall 
be applied towards the expense of important 
excavations, or in such other methods of ad- 
vancing archzological knowledge as _ the 
president and council of the society may 
think fit. It is believed that a capital sum 
of £3,000 would enable the society to do 
much useful work, and at the same time 
occasionally to aid local associations in their 
researches. The idea is an admirable one, 
and under the present excellent and spirited 
management of the parent society, cannot 
fail to command the confidence of all but the 
most carping of archzologists. We doubt if 
there was ever a time in the history of the 
society when it was so thoroughly in touch 
with almost all genuine archzology through- 
out England as it is in the present year of 
grace. The response already made to this 
appeal is most encouraging. The president 
(Dr. John Evans, F.R.S.), with characteristic 
generosity, leads off with £200. Earl Percy, 
Dr. Freshfield, Mr. Franks, C.B., Gen. Pitt- 
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Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., and two or 
three others, each contribute #100. Other 
subscriptions, including some of a guinea, 
have already brought the total to about 


41,700. 
&¢ &¢ 


All persons interested in Romano- British 
antiquities will be glad to hear that systematic 
attention is at last about to be given to the 
English Pompeii. A scheme has been drawn 
up by Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, for the complete excavation of 
Silchester, the site of the Roman city of 
(probally) Calleva Atrebatum. The move- 
ment has already received the cordial support 
of General Pitt Rivers, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
Dr. John Evans, Mr. Drury Fortnum, and 
other leading antiquaries, and the owner of 
the site, the Duke of Wellington, has given 
his consent to the excavations being carried 
out in accordance with Messrs. Fox and 
Hope’s scheme. 
¢ tk 

The site of Silchester occupies an area of 
about two-thirds that of Pompeii, and its 
walled enclosure contains 100 acres. Very 
little has yet been done in the way of excava- 
tion ; the forum and basilica, a small circular 
temple, and a few houses, being all that has 
been investigated. The curious fact has, 
however, been noticed, that the planning of 
all these houses differs in a marked degree 
from that of the typical Roman house as 
seen at Pompeii and elsewhere, and it will be 
interesting to see what other modifications 
were necessitated in Britain by the more 
rigorous climate. It is satisfactory to know 
that it is proposed to place the entire manage- 
ment and conduct of these excavations in 
the hands of the Society of Antiquaries. 


&¢ & & 
One of the most industrious antiquaries of 
the midlands is Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., of 
the city of Coventry. If other antiquaries 
shared more of his public spirit, there would 
be a much more healthy tone with regard to 
the past, and a more intelligent and useful 
appreciation of the toil and skill of our fore- 
fathers. Mr. Fretton is not content to work 
in the private study or public libraries, or to 
impart theknowledge he has so conscientiously 
acquired to a select coterie of brother archzo- 


logists, but we are constantly meeting with 
his name in endeavours to enlighten a far 
wider area of his fellows, as a lecturer, for 
instance, to the Rugby schoolboys, or as a 
frequent speaker at general gatherings in his 
city and its vicinity. Last month the Master 
Bakers, Confectioners, and Flour Dealers 
Association of Coventry met for their twenty- 
first annual dinner. One of the guests of the 
evening was Mr. Fretton, and the local papers 
report at length an admirable and instructive 
sketch on the rise, history, and excellent 
sanitary rules of the medizeval gild or company 
of bakers of that city. 


¢ &¢ ** 

At a meeting held at Burlington House, in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
president, John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., in the 
chair, it was resolved that subscriptions be 
invited for the purpose of striking a medal in 
honour of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
and that the balance of the fund be handed 
to him, in recognition of his lifelong and 
invaluable services in the cause of arche- 
ology. We understand that the subscriptions 
now amount to about £120. 


¢ ££ 


A most able lecture was delivered at Ayles- 
bury on January 23 by Mr. John Parker, 
F.S.A., of High Wycombe, on “ Prehistoric 
Man: who he was, how he lived, and what 
he saw.” His remarks on the great foss of 
Grimsdyke and adjacent earthworks in con- 
nection with neolithic man were of much 
value. It is a good sign of the times, that a 
local paper (Zhe Bucks Advertiser) gives more 
than three closely-printed columns of the 
lecture ; but surely the reporter is wrong when 
he says that “Mr. Parker gave a description 
of the semples of Avebury and Stone- 


henge.” 
¢ kr & 

In the death of Dr. G. Burnett, Lyon King 
of Arms, Edinburgh literary society has sus- 
tained a severe shock, and all who were 
interested in Scotch heraldry an irreparable 
loss. The exceeding courtesy of the principal 
and his subordinates at the Lyon Office was 
almost proverbial. His first publication, in 
1865, “Pedigree Making,” was a bold but 
amusing and most useful attack on the follies 
of false heraldry and fabulous genealogies. 
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But Dr. Burnett’s labours went far deeper 
than the mere technicalities or researches 
peculiar to his office, all-important as they 
often are in elucidating history ; his magnum 
opus was the fine series of Scotch Exchequer 
Rolls, which had reached to fourteen thick 
volumes at the time of his death. He died 


on January 24. 
& 


During some excavations recently made at 
Coventry for sewage purposes, a portion of 
the city wall was laid bare near the south-end 
of Hertford Street and Warwick Lane on the 
road from the railway-station to the city. 
Traces of the Grey Friars Gate were also 
found, with a portion of one of the hinges, 
together with moulded and plain ashlar work. 
The discovery satisfactorily determines the 
position of this gate, but it has been impos- 
sible to investigate the site further, being on 
a road much used. 


%+ ££ & 


The most noteworthy benefaction of the pre- 
sent year to the great Oxford Museum is the 
generous gift by C. Drury Fortnum, Esq., 
V.P.S.A., of his magnificent archzological 
collection, consisting of 7o1 selected objects, 
intended to illustrate the whole history of the 
Glyptic and Ceramicarts. In the prehistoric 
section there is a fine series of bronze orna- 
ments and arms, chiefly from the south of 
Italy. In the A‘gyptian section there are 
specimens of brilliant blue enamelled ware, 
and amongst bronze figures the A®gyptian 
Esculapius. Amongst the Greek vases there 
is a rare white Athenian lekythos, represent- 
ing the outlined figure of a Dioskuros on 
horseback. There is also a fine tragic mask 
in terra-cotta, Greco-Roman lamps, some of 
which have Christian symbols, and also some 
early Coptic sacramental vessels. In Italian 
archeology this collection contains many 
unique examples of celebrated masters—e.g., 
two statuettes of St. John and the Virgin 
reputed to be the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
a reduction of the Perseus of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the Piet& of Michael Angelo; 
two warriors by Adrian Fries, and two rare 
candlesticks of Venetian Moresque work. 
There are also a number of bronze plaques, 
chiefly from Tuscany and Northern Italy, as 
wellasmajolica from Persia, Rhodes, and Spain. 


The keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, A. T. 
Evans, Esq., has just presented his official 
report. Great progress has been made during 
the past year in the arrangement and classifi- 
cation of the various collections belonging to 
the University, and a large number of objects 
of archzological interest have been given to 
the museum. The actual addition consists 
of 1,710 presents, and 278 purchases. 


&¢ 

A gold coin of Cunobeline, minted at Col- 
chester (Camalodunum) before A.D. 40, was 
turned up bya plough, at Westerham in Kent, 
during December 1889. It is in the posses- 
sion of Major John Board, of Westerham, 
the owner of the farm upon which it was 
found. Two gold coins of Cunobeline, both 
of types different from this at Westerham, 
were dug up at Borden, near Sittingbourne, 
in Kent, about seventeen years ago. Gold 
coins of Cunobeline are rare. 


e 

The founder of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Thomas Linacre, M.D., physician 
to Kings Henry VII. and Henry VIII., was 
in Holy Orders. He was a fellow of All 
Souls, and rector of Mersham, near.Ashford, in 
Kent. It is now proposed by the present rector 
of Mersham (Mr. Lucey) to erect a reredos, 
and a window of coloured glass, in memory 
of Dr. Linacre, if members of the medical 
profession will support the undertaking. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The success of the evening opening of the 
exhibition galleries of the British Museum, 
illuminated by the electric light, which was 
tried for the first time at the beginning of 
February, seems to be now well established. 
The number of visitors on Saturday, 
February 1, between the hours of ten a.m. and 
four p.m., was 1,379, and the number in the 
evening from eight to ten, being the first 
evening on which the public were admitted, 
was 901, making an aggregate of 2,280. On 
Monday the daylight and evening numbers 
were respectively 1,256 and 1,026, with a 
total of 2,282; on Tuesday they were 1,132 
and 764, total 1,896; on Wednesday they 
were 1,241 and 605, total 1,146; on Thurs- 
day 1,339 and 669, with a total of 2,008; 
and on Friday 1,306 and 611, total 1,916. 
This gives a grand total of 12,228 visitors to 
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the Museum in the first week of six working 
days of its evening opening. 


The fine tower of the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Chewton Mendip, is in a slow 
but sure process of disintegration. Its re- 
paration is an absolute necessity. In the 
hands of the diocesan architect, Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, it is certain that the work will be 
well done, and, what is more important, not 
overdone. Mr. G. J. Tredaway is secretary 
of the committee formed for its restoration ; 
a sum of £750 is required. The preserva- 
tion of this stately and magnificent example 
of Somersetshire towers, which attains to an 
elevation of 141 feet, is a matter of more 
than local or county interest. Professor 
Freeman has pronounced this tower to be 
the most perfect example of its class. 


te 

It is worth while to visit the Tudor Exhibi- 
tion, if only to become possessed of a copy 
of the admirable catalogue of 320 closely- 
printed pages, price 1s., for it is in itself an 
epitome of the history of England of the 
sixteenth century. We are glad to note that 
an illustrated edition of this catalogue, con- 
taining twenty-four full-page permanent 
reproductions of pictures, armour, and relics, 
is now in preparation, and will be issued to 
subscribers at £1 1s. The most painstaking 
care has evidently been given to the compiling 
of this descriptive catalogue by the com- 
mittee, but now and again they must have 
been aware that the descriptions of pictures 
furnished by the owners were not correct. 
Delicacy, however, would, we suppose, in 
most cases forbid their making the obvious 
corrections. No. 70, a noble Holbein, said 
to represent Sir John More, contains its own 
refutation in the shield of armssuspended from 
a lion’s head in the background. Two por- 
traits (Nos. 84 and 133), belonging to 
different owners, and perversely said to repre- 
sent Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and 
Queen Anne of Cleves, both bearing date 
1534, are obviously a pair, and in all proba- 
bility man and wife. 


¢ + ¢ 
The fifth annual report of the antiquarian com- 
mittee of the Cambridge University Museum 
gives evidence of great and encouraging 
progress during the past year. The acces- 


sions to the museum (excluding matters of 
trivial importance) during 1889 comprised 
975 different objects, nearly double the 
number received in any previous year. Of 
the more interesting donations, the following 
may be specified—Prehistoric : One hundred 
and two flint implements chosen from a col- 
lection made in Hants, Surrey, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, by Colonel Feilden. Saxon: Six 
iron sword-blades, four spear-heads, a large 
boss of a shield, and portions of horse- 
trappings, found at Barrington, and presented 
by the vicar, the Rev. E. Conybeare, M.A, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
During the recent reconstruction of an old 
half - timbered house in the market - place 
of Pontefract, an interesting discovery has 
been made. An incised inscription placed 
under one of the upper bow-windows when 
the house was built or rebuilt, in the days 
of Elizabeth, has been exposed. It runs 
thus : 
P E BVLD THES HOVSE 
ANN° DOMINI 1572 
THE LORD BE PRASED. 
The initials stand for Peter Etherington, a 
worthy townsman who was four times Mayor 
of Pontefract, namely, in 1566, 1571, 1572, 
and 1576. 


Two lectures upon “The Monastery in 
Medizval England : the Economic, Artistic, 
and Literary Influences of Monachism on the 
National Life,” by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, of 
the Inner Temple, are to be given in the 
archeological course at University College 
on March 5 and 12. The admission is free. 
Each lecture is followed by a demonstra- 
tion at the British and South Kensington 
Museums respectively, for which tickets can 
be obtained at the college, or of Prof. 
R. S. Poole, at the British Museum. 


In 1839, a battleaxe and helmet were stolen 
from the church of Ashborne, Derbyshire, 
which were suspended over the tomb of 
Edmund Cokayne, and said to have been 
used by him at the battle of Shrewsbury, 1404, 
where he fell fighting on the king’s side. 
This armour has fortunately just been re- 
covered by a member of the Cokayne family, 
and will, we believe, be ere long replaced in 
the church of Ashborne. 
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The committee charged with the task of ex- 
cavating the crypt of old St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, have now completely cleared the area, 
and have uncovered two of the three central 
supports of the groined roof: the third was 
wanting. These, like the side pillars, were 
slender shafts of dark red stone, 124 inches 
in diameter, 3 feet 11 inches in height, and 
worked with the axe. But at a very early 
date they have evidently given way, and have 
been cased with courses of red stone, making 
them 21 inches in diameter; while one of 
them has been re-cased with white Grinshill 
stone (which is believed not to have been 
worked earlier than the twelfth century), in- 
creasing its diameter to 2 feet 10 inches. 


The committee, in their report to the Shrop- 
shire Archzological Society, claim to have 
discovered the ancient Saxon church of St. 
Chad, and assign its construction to a date 
so early as the lifetime of St. Chad, and of 
King Wulfere, of Mercia, in the latter part 
of the seventh century. If they are right in 
their view, they must be held to have added 
the coping-stone to the many small bits of 
evidence which have already been brought 
forward to prove that the main part of the 
present county of Salop passed under English 
dominion in the seventh, not the eighth, 
century, and to make it appear probable that 
“ Pengwern” itself became “Shrewsbury” 
long before the time of King Offa, who is 
generally credited with its — 

The Vicar of Impington is very indignant ai 
the statement (in the February Axtiguary) 
that the text which “decorated” his St. 
Christopher was fastened with tacks. Though 
the painting is within a few feet of the pulpit, 
he disclaims any personal knowledge of the 
particular pains it was made to suffer during 
the Feast of the Nativity. The sexton asserts 
that the text was fixed to the painting with 
“ mourning-pins”! Good, honest plaster- 
nails or tin-tacks would probably be less 
destructive to the delicate texture of a four- 
teenth-century wall-painting than the insinua- 
tion of “‘ mourning-pins” ; but we respectfully 
venture to hope that this St. Christopher may 
in future be suffered to take his part in the 
decoration of his parish church without the 
assistance of pins and pasteboard texts, 





The addition of a reredos to King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge has been suggested, 
and an architect of eminence has prepared a 
design. So serious an undertaking demands 
careful consideration. If an important work 
is put in hand it must be costly, and if it 
should turn out badly it might mar the effect 
of the magnificent interior for a century. 
The college authorities would do well to put 
up a full-sized model in woodwork and canvas 
before the commencement of their perma- 
nent altar-piece. A great triptych rich with 
imagery and painting might be made to work 
remarkably well. 


A new court and chapel is contemplated at 
Sidney College, and Mr. Pearson is preparing 
a design. The Fellows’ garden is an excel- 
lent site for the addition. The old buildings, 
though once beautiful, have been so com- 
pletely uglified that there is little fear of un- 
favourable comparison between the new work 


and the old. 


Holy Melis: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 
onionpeialiiadiadias 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Fae HE custom of “ well-flowering” is 


peculiar to Derbyshire and parts 
of Staffordshire. 






TISSINGTON. 
Custom of Decorating Wells. 


At the village of Tissington, near Ash- 
borne, in Derbyshire, the custom of well- 
flowering is still observed on every anniversary 
of the Ascension, or Holy Thursday. On 
this occasion the day is regarded as a festival, 
the villagers array themselves in their best 
attire, and keep open house for their friends. 
All the wells in the place, which are five in 
number, are decorated with wreaths and gar- 
lands of newly-gathered flowers disposed in 
various devices. Boards are sometimes used, 
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cut into different forms, and then covered 
with moist clay, into which the stems of 
flowers are inserted to preserve their fresh- 
ness, and they are so arranged as to form a 
beautiful mosaic work. When thus adorned, 
the boards are so disposed at the springs that 
the water appears to issue from amidst beds 
of flowers. After service at church, where a 
sermon is preached, a procession is made, 
and the wells are visited in succession: the 
psalms for the day, the epistle and gospel are 
read, one at each well, and the whole con- 
cludes with a hymn, sung by the church 
singers, accompanied by a band of music. 
Rural sports and holiday pastimes occupy the 
remainder of the day. (Votes and Queries, 
2nd Series, x., p. 38.) 

The custom was common with the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The ode of Horace to 
the fountain of Blandusia is well known: 

O fons Blandusiz, splendidior vitro, 

Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
“‘ Where a spring or a river flows,” says Seneca, 
“ there should we build altars and offer sacri- 
fices.” 

Various are the conjectures respecting this 
ceremony; some supposing it to be the 
remains of a heathen worship, observed the 
four last days of April, and first of May, in 
honour of the goddess Flora, whose votaries 
instituted games called Florales or Floralia, 
to be celebrated annually on her birthday. 
But because they appeared impious and pro- 
fane to the Roman Senate, which was the 
case, they covered their design, and wor- 
shipped Flora under the title of ‘‘ Goddess of 
Flowers ;” and pretended that they offered 
sacrifice to her, that the plants and trees 
might flourish, While these sports were 
celebrating, the officers or ediles scattered 
beans and other pulse among the people. 
These games were proclaimed and begun by 
sound of trumpet, as we find mentioned in 
Juvenal, Sat. 6 ; and had they been divested 
of obscene and lewd practices, so far from in- 
curring censure, they would have handed 
down to posterity admiration at the innocent 
pastimes of the ancients, instead of regret, 
that such proceedings should have been 
countenanced by the great. From the above 
being recorded, it is not unlikely that the 
custom originated, in some parts of England, 
of the youth of both sexes going into the 





woods and fields on the first of May, to 
gather boughs and flowers, with which they 
make garlands, and adorn their doors and 
windows with nosegays and artificial crowns. 
Triumphing thus in the flowery spoil, they 
decked also with flowers a tall pole, which 
they named the Maypole, and which they 
placed in some convenient part of the village, 
and spent their time in dancing round it, 
consecrating it, as it were, to the Goddess of 
Flowers, without the least violation being 
offered to it through the circle of the whole 
year. Nor is this custom alone observed in 
England, but it is done in other nations, par- 
ticularly Italy, where young men and maidens 
are accustomed to go into the fields on the 
calends of May, and bring thence the 
branches of trees, singing all the way as they 
return, and so place them on the doors of 
their houses. (A full account of the well- 
dressing here in 1823 will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Pop. Sup., 
144.) 
PILSLEY. 
Kit-dressing. 

In 1855, while passing an evening hour at 
a garden-gate in the village of Baslow, a 
youth arrived bearing on his arm a very large 


‘basket, well garnished with flowers of divers 


kinds and colours, an increase of which he 
solicited by a selection from my friend’s 
garden—such as had already been granted 
him by others in the village. Upon inquir- 
ing, with the thirstiness of an antiquary, the 
meaning of this goodly basket of flowers, I 
was informed that young Corydon was col- 
lecting them for the Pilsley “Well” or 
“Tap” dressing. When all was ready, I 
visited Pilsley to join in the festival, and 
found that it answered exactly to an account 
in a letter written to me by a brother in 1851, 
describing the “Well” dressing which he 
witnessed at the above-named place. It was 
as follows: 

“ After tea, we all went up to Pilsley to 
witness a ‘Village Festival,’ or ‘ Wake,’ as 
it is called. . . . In the morning a procession 
passed thro’ Baslow on its way to Pilsley. 
It consisted of nine carts and wagons of all 
shapes and sizes, containing the boys and 
girls of Eyam School, with their dads and 
mams, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, 
cousins and friends ; a few flags, and headed 
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by some stout fellows armed with cornopeans 
and trombones, blowing discordant sounds, 
and ‘making day hideous.’ They march 
round the village where the ‘ well-flowering’ 
takes place, carrying their flags, and headed 
by their bands. In the afternoon we saw 
them come back, the chaps in the cart blow- 
ing away as fresh as ever. When we went 
up in the evening, we found quite ‘a throng’ 
in the village. People come from all parts ; 
and it seems to be the custom, with those 
who can afford it, to keep open house for the 
day. A great deal of taste and fancy is ex- 
hibited in the ‘well-flowering,’ or ‘ well- 
dressing,’ or ‘ tap-dressing,’ as it is variously 
called. Behind two of the taps that supply 
water to the village, was erected a large screen 
of rough boards , the principal one was about 
20 feet square. ‘Che screen is then plastered 
over with moist clay, upon which the Duke 
of Devonshire’s arms, and a great variety of 
fanciful devices and mottoes, are executed in 
various colours by sticking flowers and buds 
into the clay, by which means they keep 
fresh for several days. The background to 
the device is formed with the green leaves of 
the fir. Some of the ornaments are formed 
of shells stuck into the clay. Branches of 
trees are arranged at the sides of the screen, 
and in front of the screen a miniature garden 
is laid out, with tiny gravel walks, and flower- 
beds with shell borders, and surrounded by a 
fence of stakes and ropes. Opposite the 
principal screen they had gone a step further, 
and attempted a fountain, formed by the 
figure of a duck with outstretched wings, 
straight neck, and bill wide open, from which 
a stream of water shot up about a yard 
high. . . . There was a handsome flag flying 
on the village green, and the same at the inn, 
and a pole decorated with flowers, and a 
young tree tied to the lower part; and a few 
stalls for nuts and gingerbread.” 


BUXTON WELL-DRESSING. 


An account of the Buxton well-dressing, 
1846, in a local newspaper, speaks of it as a 
long-established féte : 

“The fountain was, as usual, the centre of 
attraction. The great difficulty was to obtain 
a novel design, and a sort of Chinese figure 
was selected for the front of the cenotaph, 
while from each corner of railing pillars 


sprung, profusely decorated with evergreens, 
and united in a sort of arch at the top, on 
which the velvet cushion was placed. The 
principal decoration had a railed-in grassplot 
in front, with four several fountains throwing 
up water—two from handsome vases on each 
side, one from a very good model of a duck, 
and another from a sort of shallow basin, 
from which a variety of beautiful jets were 
thrown by altering the arrangement of the 
orifice.” A band of morris dancers, whose 
“graceful evolutions” are described, formed 
part of the proceedings. 


BELPER WELL-DRESSING, 


The first attempt at well-dressing at Belper 
was made at the wakes, in July, 1838, bya few 
young men residing in the town, who made a 
bower of small dimensions over the Mill 
Lane Well on the road leading to the Park. 
Inside the bower was a design made of 
flowers, moss, etc., something after the style 
of the Tissington well-dressings. The follow- 
ing year the Manor Well, the Victoria Well, 
and the Green Well were all dressed, with 
much rivalry among their respective artists. 
The custom has been since occasionally con- 
tinued. 

WIRKSWORTH. 
Well or Tap Dressings. 


This beautiful custom is observed here 
with great gusto, though said to be of com- 
paratively late origin. It is very similar to 
that observed at Tissington in all its details, 
and attracts hundreds of sight-seers. 


BELPER. 
Our Lady's Well, 


Of all Belper wells, the well par excellence 
is “ The Lady Well,” or, “Our Lady’s Well.” 
Was the Lady Well famous in days gone 
by for saintly and medicinal properties? 
If so its fame still lingers, unconsciously, 
perhaps, in the minds of the people, for 
they still make journeys of a mile or 
two, carrying with them a glass or a mug, 
to drink its waters. From Duffield, and 
other places round about, people used to 
come, years ago, in parties to the Lady Well, 
bringing not only vessels from which to 
drink the water, but “noggins” in which to 
carry back a supply for home drinking. 
Afflicted persons have been seen bathing 
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their limbs in the cold running water, and 
heard to say they were benefited by repeated 
applications. All this must be the remains 
of some old superstition connected with Our 
Lady’s Well. 

Belper children used to carry—at any time 
when they thought fit, and could get permis- 
sion from their mothers—a mug or porringer, 
and a paper containing oatmeal and sugar, to 
the Lady Well, and there drink the mixture 
of meal, sugar, and water. This was the 
chief item of the afternoon’s outing. (See 
similar custom at Tideswell.) Perhaps the 
only custom now associated with the Lady 
Well is the annual gathering round the 
well on Whit Monday of Sunday-school 
scholars. A local poet, Mr. Thomas Crofts, 
has often sung the praises of this well in the 
Derbyshire newspapers. 


Paddle Well, 

In the old cotton mill yard was a well 
called the “ Paddle Well.” It is believed 
to be the only well in Derbyshire from which 
water used to be raised paddle-wheel fashion, 
hence its name. It was done away with in 
consequence of a suicide, or an attempt at 
suicide, by a woman who had quarrelled with 
her husband. 

Jacob's Well, 

It is situated on the north side of the cop- 
pice ground, and was, the last time I saw it, 
in a sorry condition, stony, weedy, and half 
filled up. Yet once upon a time its water 
was of good repute. 


BUXTON. 
St. Anne's Well. 

The waters of Buxton and their healing 
properties were well known to the Romans, 
as has been proved by the remains of their 
baths on the site of the warm springs. In 
medizeval days the well was dedicated to St. 
Anne. The actual well remained in a com- 
paratively untouched condition, lined with 
Roman lead, and surrounded with Roman 
brick and cement, down to the year 1709, 
when Sir Thomas Delves, a gentleman of 
Cheshire, who had received benefit at the 
spring, removed the old work, and erected 
over it a stone alcove, or porch. But for 
several centuries before the Reformation, a 
chapel existed closely adjoining the spring, a 
little to the east, and with probably an ante- 


chapel over the water. The first historical 
allusion to this chapel, says Rev. Dr. Cox in 
his Churches of Derbyshire, occurs in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus (27 Henry VIII.), wherein 
is the following entry, under the parish 
church of Bakwell: “Capella de Bukstones 
in parochia de Bakwell. In oblationibus 
ibidem ad Sanctum Annan coram nobis 
dictis commissionariis non patet.” It is not 
to be wondered at that there was a difficulty 
in supplying the commissioner with the value 
of the offerings made to St. Anne, as they 
must have fluctuated considerably according 
to the social position of the patient on the 
completeness of the cure. A few years later 
the superstitious reverence that associated 
the healing properties of the water with St. 
Anne was rudely crushed by one of the 
agents of Henry VIII. In his zeal to do his 
master’s bidding, he not only closed the 
chapel and removed the image, but even 
deprived the sick for a time of all access to 
the waters. The following letter from Sir 
William Bassett to Lord Cromwell will be 
read with interest : 


* Right Honourable my in especial good 
Lord, 

“ According to my bounden duty, and 
the tenor of your lordship’s letters lately to 
me directed, I have sent your lordship by 
this bearer, my brother Francis Bassett, the 
images of St. Anne, of Buxton, and St. 
Andrew of Burton-upon-Trent, which images 
I did take from the places where they did 
stand and brought to my own house, within 
forty-eight hours after the contemplation of 
your said lordship’s letters, in as sober a 
manner as my little and rude wits would 
serve me. And for that there should be no 
more idolatry and superstition there used, I 
did not only deface the tabernacles and 
places where they did stand, but did also 
take away crutches, shirts, and shifts, with 
was Offered, being things that allure and 
entice the ignorant to the said offering, also 
giving the keepers of both places orders that 
no more offerings should be made in those 
places till the king’s pleasure and your lord- 
ship’s be further known on their behalf. 

“ My lord, I have locked and sealed the 
baths and wells at Buxton, that none shall 
enter to wash there till your lordship’s pleasure 
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be further known. Whereof I beseech your 
good lordship that I may be ascertained again 
at your pleasures, and I shall not fail to execute 
your lordship’s commandments to the utmost 
of my little wit and power. And my lord, 
as touching the opinion of the people, and 
the fond trust they do put in those images, 
and the vanity of the things ; this bearer can 
tell your lordship better at large than I can 
write, for he was with me at the doing of all 
this, and in all places, as knoweth good Jesus, 
whom ever have your good lordship in his 
blessed keeping. 

“Written at Langley with the rude and 
simple hand of your assured and most faith- 
ful orator, and as one ever at your com- 
mandment next unto the king’s, to the 
uttermost of his little power. 

“WILLIAM BassETT, Knight.” 


“To Lord Cromwell.” 


It would seem that the old chapel of St. 
Anne was demolished with the idea of eradi- 
cating superstitious notions shortly after the 
receipt of Lord Cromwell’s letter. The 
foundations of the chapel were uncovered in 
1698. When Dr. Jones wrote a little treatise 
on Zhe Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of Buck- 
stone, in 1572, the chapel did not exist, and 
the crutches and other tokens of restored 
health were hung up on the walls of a public 
room erected by the Earl of Shrewsbury not 
far from the baths. He mentions, also, the 
legend that the image of St. Anne had been 
miraculously found in the well, and thus 
given it her name. 

Various of our earlier writers testify to the 
repute of Buxton waters, two of which, that 
have not found their way into local guides, 
shall here be quoted. 

In John Heywood’s play of Zhe Four 
P.P., the palmer, recounting his wanderings, 
says : 

4 Then at the Rhodes also I was ; 

And round about to Amias 


At St. Uncumber and Trunnion ; 
At St. Botoph and St. Annie of Buxton. 


Drayton, in the Polyolbion, says : 


I can again produce those wondrous wells 

Of Bucston, as I have, that most delicious fount 
Which men the second Bath of England do account, 
Which in the primer reigns, which first this well began 
To have her virtues known, unto the blest St. Anne, 
Was consecrated then. 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-FIRTH, MERMAID’S POOL, MILL 
HILI.. 
On Easter Eve, at twelve o’clock, when 
Easter Day is coming in, if you look stead- 
fastly into the pool, you will see a mermaid. 


DALE ABBEY, HOLY WELL, 
A hermit once going through Deep Dale 
being very thirsty, and for a time not able to 
find any water, at last came upon a stream 
which he followed up to the place where it 
rose ; here he dug a well, returned thanks to 
the Almighty, and blessed it, saying it should 
be blessed for evermore, and be a cure for 
all ills. Another version is that the famous 
Hermit of Deep Dale, who lived in the Her- 
mitage which is close by the well, discovered 
this spring and dug the well, which never 
dries up, nor does the water diminish in 
quantity, however dry the season, and blessed 
it. Many marvellous cures are still ascribed 
to its waters. It is also used as a wishing 
well. The modus operandi is to go on Good 
Friday, between twelve and three o'clock, 
drink the water three times, and wish. 


DERBY. 
Well of St. Alkmund’s. 

St. Alkmund, a Northumbrian prince, was 
treacherously slain by the Danes in 819, and 
buried at Lilleshall, Salop. But soon after- 
wards, through fear of the Danes, his remains 
were hastily removed and translated to Derby, 
where he was honoured on March 19 (the 
day of his translation) as patron saint of the 
town, a church being built over the shrine. 
Situated close by the side of one of the most 
important roads in the kingdom, the fame of 
St. Alkmund’s shrine appears to have been 
vividly retained long after the Reformation. 
As late as 1760 north countrymen were in 
the habit of inquiring for the tomb, and 
rested their packs upon it. A well, a short 
distance to the north of the church of St. 
Alkmund’s, is still known by the name of 
‘St. Alkmund’s Well.” The ancient custom 
of dressing this well with flowers was revived 
in 1870, and is now annually observed, the 
clergy and choir of St. Alkmund’s meeting at 
the church and walking there in procession. 
The street leading down to St. Mary’s Bridge, 
past St. Alkmund’s, formed, until quite a 
recent date, the northern boundary of the 
town. The well is beyond this—outside the 
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walls of the old borough. It is said that 
when the pious company bearing the relics 
of St. Alkmund reached the outskirts of the 
town, they laid down their precious burden 
by the side of this well, whilst they treated 
with the townspeople for their safe admission 
within the walls. From that time the waters 
of the well were blessed with special curative 
powers, and the well itself has been ever 
since known by the name of St. Alkmund. 
Long after the Reformation, a belief in the 
special virtues of this water lingered in the 
minds of even well-educated people, a belief 
not altogether exploded at the present 
day. Mr. Cantrell, writing in 1760, records 
how the late Vicar of St. Werburgh’s (Rev. 
William Lockett), being in a low consump- 
tion, constantly drank water of St. Alkmund’s 
well, and recovered his health. 

The well (/ons) of St. Alkmund is men- 
tioned in a fourteenth-century charter, be- 
tween the Abbey of Darley and the Hospital 
of St. Helen, wherein it is described as lying 
between the well of St. Helen and a meadow 
pertaining to one William Greene. These 
particulars are taken from the fourth volume 
of Cox’s Churches of Derbyshire. 


St. Thomas & Becket’s Well. 

Another well in Derby of medizval repute 
bore the name of the murdered archbishop. 
There was a chapel over it, or close by its 
side. In 1652, a small building was again 
erected over it. The water is still much 
valued, and the small building was restored 
by Mr. Keys in 1889. An exhaustive illus- 
trated article on this well, from the pen and 
pencil of Mr. G. Bailey, appears in the just- 
issued twelfth volume of the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society. 


Other Wells in Derby. 

Other old “‘ wells ” of sacred association in 
Derby were St. Helen’s, near the Grammar 
School; the Pilgrim’s Well, Normanton Road, 
now destroyed ; the Virgin’s, Abbey Street ; 
and St. Peter’s, near the church of that name, 
now filled up. 


KEDLESTON AND QUARNDON. 

In the Diary of a Journey to Glastonbury 
Thorn, written in 1765, and printed in 
Vol. xv. of Religuary, occurs the following : 
‘Sunday, the 19th day of November. I 


called at Higham Hills, at Richard Lee’s, 
and there I am told of a well near Duffield, 
where it is said that the cripples are cured, 
and some have left their crutches.” 

This may have been either Kedleston or 
Quarndon mineral springs. 

The mineral wells of Quarne and Kedles- 
ton seem to have been the oldest used in the 
county next to Buxton. In Philip Kinder’s 
MS. Historie of Darbyshire, written in 1663, 
is the following : 

* At Keddleston and at Quarne a vitrioll 
could spring, which is good against vomitting, 
comforts y® stomach, cures y® ulcers of y* 
bladder, stopps all fluxes, helps conception, 
stays bleeding in the breast and at y* srige. 
The Iron mixt with both is good for y* Splen 
and Urines, is good against y* Colick, and 
ache in Joynts, cures tertian and quartan 
feavers and y* stone, and all these more 
effectually than y* Tincture of Lilium, or y* 
Milke of Pearle.” 

ILKESTON. 

Some few years ago a body was drowned in 
the canal near Ilkeston ; the means taken to 
discover it was as follows: A penny loaf of 
bread was procured, the inside scooped out, 
and the vacuum filled with quicksilver; the 
loaf was then put into the water, and allowed 
to float down with the current, the supersti- 
tion being that, when it came to the spot 
where the body lay, it would stop. (See 
Notes and Queries, for similar cases.) 


MILFORD: RIVER SUPERSTITION, 

A painfully grotesque scene was witnessed 
on the river Derwent, at Milford, Derbyshire, 
on July 22, 1882. The river having been 
unsuccessfully dragged several days for the 
body of a young woman named Webster, 
who was drowned, a drum was loudly beaten 
for several hours on the river. It is a super- 
stitious belief that, when a drum is so beaten, 
it will cease to emit any sound when the 
boat containing it passes over the place 
where the drowned person lies. 


NORTH LEES: TRINITY WELL. 

A little to the south-west of the ruined 
chapel of the Holy Trinity at North Lees, in 
the parish of Hathenage, is a good clear 
spring called Trinity Well, sheltered by four 
slabs of gritstone, one as the bed, two as 
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upright stones, and the fourth as a covering. 
Close by the well is a flat stone, on which 
are rudely sculptured a small cross, and the 
letters T. S. This chapel was built by the 
Romanists in the time of James II., and 
destroyed by a Protestant mob when 
William III. came to the throne. 


STONY MIDDLETON : ST. MARTIN’S WELL, 


The Romans had a bath here in connec- 
tion with the mineral waters. In early medi- 
geval days a well-chapel was erected and 
dedicated to St. Martin. The legend says 
that a Derbyshire Crusader of the name of 
Martin was here healed of his leprosy, and 
that in gratitude he built a chapel in honour 
of his patron saint. It is supposed that the 
present church stands on the site of the old 
well-chapel. 


TIDESWELL : DROPPING WELL. 


Sugar-cupping is another ancient custom 
which survives here. On Easter Day, young 
people and children go to the Dropping Well, 
near Tideswell, with a cup in one pocket and 
a quarter of a pound of sugar in the other, 
and having caught in their cups as much 
water as they wished from the droppings of 
the spring they dissolved the sugar in it. 


OTHER DERBYSHIRE WELLS. 


Rev. Dr. Cox enumerates the following old 
wells in the county, dedicated to saints, in 
addition to those already given: St. Osyth, 
Sandiacre ; St. Chad, Wilne ; St. Thomas 4 
Becket, Linbury ; St. Thomas and St. Anne, 
Repton ; the Mary Well, Allestree ; and St. 
Cuthbert’s, Dovebridge. 





Pedigrees from the JPlea Rolls. 


By GENERAL THE Hon, GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
—>—__ 


De Banco Roll, Easter, 11 E. II., m. 225. 


Norfolk.—Clemence, formerly wife of John 
le Strange, and Alexander de Walcote, and 
Matilda his wife, were sued by William Bule, 
of Little Naringges, and Joan his wife, to 
permit them to present to the church of 
Little Naringges. The pleadings give this 
pedigree : 











99 
Philip de Naringges, semp. King John. 
| 
| i | | s al. 
Mabel. Basilia. Joan. Cecily, Katrine. Sibilla. 
“7 
ee John. 
Richard, Adam. 
ob. s.p. John, Ralph. 
ob. s.p. 
William Bule, 


the plaintiff. 

Clemence claimed by a feoffment made 
by Ralph to her, with remainder to Alexander 
and Matilda, the other defendants. 

De Banco Roll, Hillary, 11 E. 11.,m. 72, dorso. 

Bucks.—Peter Doyvel sued John de Munt- 
chensi for half the Manor of Messeworth 
as the right of him and of one Thomas Bygod. 
The pleadings give this pedigree : 





Walter de Rudham, Cecilia, Katherine. 
ob, s.p. 
Mazgaret. ~— 
Peter, Thomas 
the plaintiff. | Bygod. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 12 E. 11., m. 29, dorso. 
Southampton.—Roger de Pedewardyn, and 
Alice his wife, sued the Abbot of Croyland 
for the advowson of the church of Suth Warne- 
burne. The pleadings give this pedigree : 


William de Longchamp,==Petronella. 
held the manor in right 

of his wife, Petronella, 

temp. King John. 


Henry. 


Alice, the plaintiff. 

The Abbot pleaded that one Alan de 
Credun the a¢avus of Alice, had granted the 
advowson to the monastery of Croyland. 

De Banco Roll, Mich., 15 E. II., m. 262, 

dorso. 

Sussex.—Thomas Tregoz sued Alice de 
Picheford for a messuage and two carucates 
of land in Drayton and Farnhurst, in which 
she had no entry except by a demise made 
for a term, now expired, by John Tregoz his 
great grandfather, to one Robert Tregoz, and 
he gave this descent : 

it i temp. Henry III. 


Henry. 
Henry, living 20 Edward I. 


Thomas, the plaintiff. 
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Alice was widow of Geoffrey de Picheford, 
and claimed under a grant made by Eleanor, 
Queen of England, a consort of Edward L., 
by which it appeared that Geoffrey and Alice 
had given to the Queen land in Elleford and 
Selledone in co. Derby in exchange for the 
land in question. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 15 E. I1., m. 176, 

dorso. 

Kanc.—In a suit of last presentation to the 
church of Eselyng, brought by Henry de 
Tyreseyth against Laurence de Huntyngfeld 
and Geoffrey Dyne, the pleadings give this 
pedigree : 

Simon de Chelesford. 


Simon, ¢emp. Henry III, 
= © 





1 
Roger, ob. s.p. Emma, sister and heir. 


Henry de Tyreseyth. 

The defendants stated that Simon, living 
temp. Henry III., had given half the advow- 
son to Peter de Huntyngfeld and Ismay his 
wife, and Peter had enfeoffed Walter de 
Huntyngfeld, and this had been confirmed by 
Roger. 


De Banco Roll, Easter, 17 E. I1., m. 41. 

Kanc.—In a suit of last presentation to the 
church of Rolvyndon, brought by the King 
against John de Segrave, jun., and Juliana, 
his wife, the King’s attorney gives this pedi- 
gree: 
Isabella de=Henry de Juliana. Isolda. Alianora. 
Creuker, ob. Gaunt. | 


S.p., temp. 
Henry III. 





l 
Nicholaa, John. 


Joan. John. 





Juliana=John de Juliana, a minor. 


Segrave. 
The defendants give this pedigree : 


Matilda d’Averenches,==-Hamon de Creuker. 
living ¢emp. Henry III. 





Alianora. Isabella. 


Agnes. Isolda. 
| 
Joan. 


Juliana=John de Segrave. 


De Banco Roll, Easter, 17 E. I1., m. 70. 
Kanc.—In a suit of last presentation to the 
Church of Mapelescompe, brought by John 








de Mereworth and Stephen de Chelesfeld 
against John de Wysham, the pleadings give 
this pedigree : 





' i = 
Walrand de Basilia. Alice. 
Serynton, fem. | | 
Henry III, Roger. Robert. 
ob. s.p. | 
John de Mere- William, who had 
worth, enfeoffed William 
the plaintiff. de Chelesfeld, the 
father of Stephen. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 15 E. 11.,m. 43, dorso. 

Lincoln.—Robert, son of John Comyn 
by his czstos, sued Richard Byron and other 
tenants, for land in Ulseby, near Wotton, 
which William de Ros had given to Alice his 
daughter and heirs of her body, and he gave 
this descent : 

William de Ros. 


Alice, ¢emp. Henry ITI. 
John. 
Robert, the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Mich., 15 E. I1., m. 18. 

Hertford.—Pagana, dau. of Philip de 
Merdele, sued Beatrice, formerly wife of 
Robert de Gravele, for the Manor of Gravele, 
in which she had no right except through 
Robert de Gravele, who had unjustly dis- 
seised John de Gravelee, and she gave this 
pedigree : 





r— 
Robert de==Beatrice. Alice, aunt==Philip de 


Gravele. and heir of |} Merdelee. 
John. 
John de Gravele, 
living 13 Edward I, Pagana, 
ob. s.p. the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Mich., 15 E. I1., m. 113. 
Wylts.—In a suit respecting a messuage 
and thirty acres of land in Depeford, brought 
by William Godefrai of Baketon against John 
de Cheynduc and others, the pleadings give 
this pedigree : 
Walter eeeesiiit Wintel 


Margaret==Ralph de Cheynduc. 


John, the defendant. 
The pleadings also state that Robert Fitz- 
Payne held the Manor of Depeford, semf, 
Henry III., and had given it to Walter 
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Burgeys in frank marriage with Margaret his 
sister. 


De Banco, Easter, 17 E.11., m. 41, dorso. 


Lancashire.—Henry, son of Henry de Glas- 
brok, sued Robert de Glasbrok for a mes- 
suage and two bovates of land in Glasebrok; 
and he sued Henry del Wodehouse, and 
Agnes, his wife, for a bovate of land in the 


same vill. The pleadings give this pedi- 
gree : 
ae si living ¢emp. Henry III. 
~—e 
Henry. 


Henry, the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Easter, 17 E. I1., m. 30, dorso. 


Notts—John Barry, of Torlaston, sued 
Reginald de Aslacton for twenty-eight bovates 
of land, etc., and gives this pedigree : 


Ralph, ¢emp. Richard I. 





Ralph. 
Richard. 
y aL. 1 
William, ob. s.p. John. 
Richard. 


John, the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Trinity, 17 E. I. 


Oxon.—John Pecche sued Robert de 
Arderne for the advowson of the church of 
Swaleweclyve. The pleadings give this pedi- 
gree : 

Robert de Wykham, fem. Henry III, 
held the Manor of Swaleweclyve. 


Robert. 


—_—— 
Robert, living 16 Edward II., 
who granted the advowson to John Pecche, 
the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Trinity, 17 E. 11., m. 197. 


Westmoreland.—Walter de Strikeland sued 
John, son of John de Lancastre, and Gilbert 
de Lancastre, and Adam de Carleton, of 
Barton, for suit of the mills of Walter, in 
Barton. The pleadings give these pedi- 
grees : 





Ralph, living ¢emp. Henry III. 


= 








Gervase, Richard, Elizabeth, 
ob. s.p. ob. s.p. 
[ Se 
William, Walter de Strike- 
ob. s.p. land, 
the plaintiff. 
Gilbert de Carleton. 
Adam. 
William. 
Adam. 


De Banco, Hillary, 17 E. I1., m. 67. 


Norfolk.—Oliver de Ingham sued William, 
son of William de Roos, of Hamelak (whom 
George, son of William de Roos, of Hamelak, 
had called to warranty), for the Manor of 
Whytewell, which Walter de Ingham, the 
great-grandfather of Oliver, whose heir he is, 
had given to Walter de Ingham and the heirs 
of his body, and which, after the death of 
Walter, son of Walter, without issue, should 
revert to the said Oliver. The pleadings give 
these pedigrees : 


Walter de Ingham. Oliver de Vaux. 





Oliver. 


Walter, ob. s.p. John. 
| 
John. 


Matilda. 





Petronilla. 


r 
William de Roos, of 


Oliver, the plaintiff. 
Hamelak. 


De Banco, Trinity, 18 E. IL. m. gt, 
dorso. 


Leicester.—John de Foleville, of Claxton, 
sued Isabella de Hastynges, formerly wife of 
William de Hastynges, for a messuage and 
three bovates of landin Claxton. The plead- 
ings give these pedigrees : 





John, Matilda=-Alan Fitz-Roald. 
temp. Henry III. ; 5 
pot Henry. Isabella. 
Thomas, John. | 
ob. s.p. Roger. 
John de Foleville, 
the plaintiff. 


John also sued Isabella, daughter of Alan 
Fitz-Roald, for a messuage and a virgate of 
land in the same vill ; and Isabella called to 
warranty Roger, son of Henry Roaud._Isa- 
bella, daughter of Alan, was identical with 
Isabella de Hastynges. 
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De Banco, Mich., 19 E. I1., m. 12. 
Norfolk.—William, son of Walter de Cale- 
thorp, sued Reginald de Calethorp and 
Agnes, his wife, and other tenants, for land 
in Berewyk and Beremere and Stanhowe, and 
gives this pedigree : 
Hervey. 


John. 
Ela==-Walter. 
William, the plaintiff. 


De Banco, Hillary, 19 E. I1., m. 207. 


Suffolk.—Robert de Insula (de I’Isle) sued 
Alice, formerly wife of John de Thorp, for 
half the Manor of Combes. The pleadings 
give these pedigrees : 





Geofirey. Sem. 

Margaret. Robert. 

Roger, son of—Sarra, ob. s.p., Robert. 
Peter temp. | 

Fitz-Osbern. Henry III. Warine. 


| 
Robert de Insula, 
the plaintiff. 





Bartholomew de Crek. Margaret. Isabella. 


Roger, son=Sarra, ob. s.p. Robert. Robert de 
of Peter Valognes. 
Fitz-Osbern. John. 





| 
Robert de Thorp. 


Roes=Edmund de 
Pakenham. 





r 
Cecily==Robert de 
Ufford 


Robert. 


De Banco, Mich., 20 E. I1., m. 43. 
Somerset.—W illiam de Vernay sued Matilda 
de Staunton for two messuages, etc., in Hulle- 
ferour which Cecilia de Columbers had given 
to Matilda de Vernay, and he gave this pedi- 
gree : 


Ralph Basset, of==Matilda de Vernay, 
Fayrefeld, grand-| ‘emp. Henry III. 
father of William. 


William. 


| 
William de Vernay, 
the plaintiff. 


It will be noted that the children of Ralph 
Basset had taken their mother’s name. 


De Banco Roll, Hillary, 19 E. I1., m. 160, 
dorso. 

Staffs.—Walter de Beysyn sued John de 
Bromleye to permit him to present a fit person 
to the church of Assheleye. The pleadings 
give this pedigree : 

Philip de Burghardesleye. 








{ 
i Alice. Mar, aret. 
Robert. Roger. Geoffrey. 
Walter. Peter. Robert. 
r 1 | 
Thomas, Walter, Joan. John de 
ob. s.p. de Beysin, Bromleye, the 
the plaintiff. Thomas. defendant. 


De Banco, Mich., 20 E. I1., m. 195. 
Ebor.—John Mauleverer sued Richard, son 
of Stephen Walays, of Helagh, for eighteen 
messuages, two mills, and twenty-four bovates 
of land, etc., in Nether Dunsford and Over 





Dunsford. The pleadings give this pedi- 
gree : a 
Ralph, temp. King Richard. Henry. 
William. Richard. 
rc—" 
Robert, Joan, Henry. 
ob. s.p. ob. s.p. 
John. 


John Mauleverer, 
the plaintiff. 


Mid Bradford.* 


—>—_— 


fa\T is a very healthy sign of the times 
| that even the busiest of our centres 
of industrial life are becoming 
keenly appreciative of the local 
history of the past. Mr. Gladstone has 
seldom put forth a more glowing and pregnant 
sentence than when he said, “It is a degra- 
dation to man to be reduced to the life of 

* Pen and Pencil Pictures of Old Bradford, by 
William Scruton, Thomas Brear, Bradford. Demy 
8vo., pp. xvi., 259, with forty inserted plates and 
seventy other illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 

Old Bradford Illustrated, by Henry Fieldhouse. 
Percy Lund and Co., Bradford. Royal 8vo., pp. 94, 
with twenty-five full-page views and forty smaller 
cuts. Price 2s. 6d. 
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the present ; and never will he cast forth his 
hopes, and his views, and his efforts towards 
the future with due effect and energy, unless 
at the same time he prizes and holds fondly 
clasped to his heart the recollections of the 
past.” 

Bradford has just produced two most 
creditable volumes that deal with the history 
and traditions of her past. The most im- 
portant of these is the work of Mr. Scruton, 
who for some twenty years has been diligent 
in sketching the old buildings of his native 
town as they fell, one after the other, before 
the claims of modern advancement. The 
title (Pen and Pencil Pictures) is not only a 





Parliamentary strife, and the enfranchisement 
of the borough in 1832. The chapter on old 
Bradford families and their homes is brimful 
of interest, not only to Yorkshiremen, but to 
all interested in the growth of their nation. 
The Clarksons, Sharps, Salts, Seebohms, and 
others here mentioned, are of more than 
county fame. The Sharps, of Little Horton, 
were divided into two main branches, and 
the elder resided at the Horton Hall shown 
in this illustration. 

The most prominent names of this branch 
are those of John Sharp, who fought on the 
Commonwealth side during the siege, and 
his son Thomas, the divine, and Abraham, 





i. pe aa 





HORTON HALL. 


happy one, but very appropriate, for Mr. 
Scruton possesses the rarely combined powers 
of not only being a good draughtsman, but 
at the same time a vigorous and pleasant 
writer. The first chapter is devoted to an 
able historical survey from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the present century. 
The next division records the history of the 
old parish church. This is followed by 
accounts of the Nonconformists, the educa- 
tional and literary institutions, and the old 
public buildings. The section that deals 
with the old inns and the coaching days is 
most chatty and entertaining. Much local 
interest will be aroused by the summary of 


om eee Sey 


the mathematician and astronomer. The 
younger branch were equally enthusiastic 
Royalists, and their family seat was that now 
occupied by Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, and 
known as Horton Old Hall. John Sharp, 
Archbishop of York, came of a collateral 
branch of the Horton Sharps. 

Two of the last chapters of this charming 
volume are, to our mind, the best, namely, 
those that deal with some old nooks and 
corners, and with some notable and odd 
characters. One of the most extraordinary 
characters that Bradford produced about the 
beginning of the century was the crack-brained 
Prophet Wroe who mistook his epileptic 
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seizures for heavenly visions. It was his old print shows a highly interesting incident 
custom to go in procession every Sunday in the siege of Bradford during the great 
from Dudley Hill to his meeting-house in the __ rebellion, when the tower of the parish church 















he 
slid *, " ye ot nie 





upper room of the old Cock-pit, with twelve was begirt with woolsacks to protect it against 
attendant virgins dressed in white. the cannon of the Royalists. That Bradford 

The other Bradford volume is of less size can produce two such books, covering much 
and interest, but remarkably attractive, and the same ground and yet not interfering one 





well worth more than the half-crown at which with the other, is aaah to the credit of the 
it is published. The opening pages, on the town, and a subject of congratulation to both 
earlier history of the town, are well written authors and publishers. 

and excellently illustrated. This copy of an ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
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Roman Castrametation. 


By THE LATE H. H. LINEs. 
(Continued trom p. 67.) 
> 


aw ATTLE DYKES is the most northern 
of the large consular camps yet dis- 
covered. It lies on the Esk, not 
far from Montrose, and would con- 
tain the whole army. This, with the smaller 
camps of Lintrose, Kiethie, and Kirkboddo, 
which would hold from 10,000 to 12,000 men 
each, form the last group of the series. They 
are of the Polybian type, excepting that two 
of them, Lintrose and Kiethie, show only 
one gate each. They are all on the eastern 
side of Scotland, between the Esk and the 
Grampian mountains, where the final battle 
took place, somewhere on the plain of Strath- 
more, near Stonehaven. They no doubt 
were reoccupied after the battle, on the 
return of the army. From the fact of three 
of these camps being so small as to accom- 
modate only about 10,000 or 12,000 men 
each, the army doubtless returned in at least 
two if not three divisions. 

Rae Dykes camp is not quite so large as 
Battle Dykes. It lies on the coast north of 
Montrose, and is singularly irregular in its 
form, giving one right angle, one acute angle, 
and eight obtuse angles in its construction. 
The traverses, of which it has six, are all 
remaining; in fact, the camp appears to be 
well preserved. 

There is one camp in the Silurian series of 
Ostorius Scapular worth noting while we are 
considering the existence of deviations from 
established types of the Polybian or Hygenian 
system. It is found in the county of Breck- 
nock, 34 miles from Trecastle towards Llan- 
dovery, on the rounded summit of a hill 
called Pigwn, a local corruption of the word 
“beacon.” This camp is not marked in the 
ordnance map, and was discovered by Mr. 
W. Rees, of Llandovery, and described by 
him in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1853. 

I believe his communication to be, as far 
as it goes, perfectly reliable, though he fails 
to perceive the full extent to which his re- 
searches lead. He says: “ The rounded top 
of the hill Pigwn forms the centre of a Roman 

VOL, XXI. 





camp. The outer trenches are more than a 
mile in circuit. There are camp-gates on 
each side, not opposite to each other; they 
are 29 feet each, and are protected by curved 
embankments on the inside, by which the 
entrances to the camp could be secured by 
two sets of gates, which are similar to those 
mentioned by General Roy on Pickering 
Moor. The width of the foss and rampart 
is about 14 feet, being very perfect in some 
places. The inner trenches and mounds 
conform to the cardinal points.” Mr. Rees 
took his measures with the chain, and gives 
the size of the outer ramparts “as 1,452 feet 
by 1,254 feet, the inner trenches as 1,254 feet 
by 966 feet.” These measurements and de- 
scriptions, which appear to have been made 
with careful accuracy, tell us far more of their 
character than we learn from the painstaking 
archeologist. I would observe that a well 
executed plan is given with the account; 
from which I infer that we have here two 
independent Roman camps thrown up by 
the same legion, on two separate occasions ; 
a period having elapsed during which the 
number of troops varied to the extent of one- 
third. They are expeditionary camps. The 
inner camp would contain one legion without 
auxiliaries, on the lowest computation, 4,920 
men; the exterior camp would hold, on the 
same computation, one legion with its 
auxiliaries, 7,880 men. The exterior camp 
would be the first constructed by an ad- 
vancing force, which probably lost in con- 
flict, or left in a small garrison one-third 
of its original strength ; and afterward re- 
occupied the same ground on Pigwn. The 
peculiar style of the camp-gates, with an 
internal concave traverse against the gates of 
both camps, shows the two camps to have 
been thrown up by the same legion. The 
curved traverse, that is, the convex curve 
outside the gates, is named after Hygenius, 
and it is doubtful if we have any example of 
that style in Britain. It seems as though 
this interior traverse had been adopted from 
the Hygenian system, and entirely reversed 
in its position, with a concave instead of a 
convex curve towards an enemy. But if we 
refer to dates, the probability is that the 
camp under consideration must have pre- 
ceded the introduction of the Hygenian 


system, which took place in the time of 
I 
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Hadrian, about the year a.D. 120; while this 
double work, being one of the Silurian series, 
no doubt was thrown up in the middle of the 
first century by Ostorius, nearly seventy years 
before the introduction of the Hygenian 
system, and about thirty years before the 
Caledonian camp of Dealgin Ross was 
thrown up in the last year of the war of 
Agricola. 

These two camps are unparallel to each 
other to the extent of seven or eight degrees, 
throwing the gates of each camp respectively 
out of the line of uniformity one with the 
other. This disposition was supposed to 
have been adopted for greater security to the 
camp, Mr. Rees evidently mistaking the two 
sets of entrenchments to have formed one 
camp only; but we here have a remarkable 
instance of the rigid adherence to one rule 
adopted by the Romans, founded upon 
mathematical geometry, by adapting the size 
of the camp to the exact number of men to 
be accommodated. It may strike our ordinary 
minds that in the second occupation of the 
same camp ground, why not throw the super- 
fluous space into a wider intervallum, or in- 
crease the space surrounding the prztorium ? 
Probably it would have been considered an 
expedient unworthy of conquerors, and the 
red-tape persuasion was bound in bars of 
iron. I have already noticed several instances 
of this rigid observance in the reoccupation 
of the Scotch camps. As a further proof of 
the smaller camp being the last to be thrown 
up, arising from the un-uniformity of the two 
sets of ramparts, would be not only the use- 
lessness of the irregular space created between 
the two sets of ramparts; but, supposing the 
whole to have been one complete camp, 
there would have been an entire destruction 
of that principle of regularity which was 
always requisite in arranging the pretorium, 
the via preetorium, the via principalis, dextra, 
and sinistra. We find none of the lines of 
ramparts in the two works intersect each 
other, which, had this condition existed, 
would settle the question of priority at once. 
Still I believe the reasons I have given above 
may be received as very near the mark. 

While we are on the plain of Strathmore, 
at the base of the Grampians, it will be 
advisable to note what General Roy says 
regarding the hill-forts of the natives. He 


says that during his progress in exploring the 
Roman works, he frequently came across the 
camps of the Britons; but these not forming 
a portion of his researches, he did not enter 
into an examination of them. Yet he found 
two presenting such remarkable and well- 
preserved features that he closes his treatise 
by a few observations respecting them, and 
gives plans to show “the difference in style 
between them and Roman works. He sup- 
poses them to be of Pictish origin.” These 
two curious British posts of White Cather- 
thun and Brown Catherthun are situated 
5 miles north of Brechin in Strathmore, on 
two contiguous hills near a mile apart. The 
White Catherthun is 84 miles north-east of 
the Roman camp of Battle Dykes, 44 miles 
north of Kiethie, with Kirkboddo and Rae 
Dykes about 16 or 17 miles eastwards on 
the coast. The British camps occupy the 
gorge of a central pass through the Grampians. 
They stand about 300 feet above the plain, 
and from their position with regard to the 
Roman works on the south and the east, 
they evidently appear to have been invested 
by those works. Roy says: “The White 
Catherthun has its rampart built of light- 
coloured stones, and the most extraordinary 
thing that occurs in this British fort is the 
astonishing dimensions of its rampart, com- 
posed entirely of large loose stones, being at 
least 25 feet thick at the top and upwards of 
100 feet at the bottom, reckoning quite to 
the ditch ; and beyond this at about 50 yards 
distance on the two sides, but 70 yards on 
each end, there is another double entrench- 
ment of the same sort, running round the 
slope of the hill. The intermediate space 
was probably a camp for troops.” 

No other information is given by the 
General except what may be gleaned from his 
plans. He classes both as British works, 
and upon examination of the plans, I think 
there can be no doubt as to the Brown 
Catherthun being as described; but I feel 
incredulous as to the White Catherthun being 
also a British work. It is of a singularly 
beautiful form, and so dependent upon ac- 
curate geometrical arrangements in its curves, 
that I cannot suppose the Britons at the 
period of this campaign to have been in pos- 
session of geometric knowledge sufficient to 
enable them to construct such a perfect work. 
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The construction of a simple circle, or an 
oval of equal curves at each end, was the 
full extent of their theory and practice. But 
the construction of White Catherthun is upon 
a par with, and even beyond, the skill requisite 
for the planning of the rectilinear stations of 
the Romans. I would certainly place this 
camp to the credit of the best engineer in 
Agricola’s army, raised to show the Britons 
a perfect example of those principles which 
were peculiarly their own. The proofs of its 
Roman origin are, first, in the manner of its 
gates cutting straight through the ramparts, 
which was not done by the Britons ; second, 
the highest and strongest rampart is within 
the ditch, which the Britons reverse by 
placing their strong bulwarks exterior to the 
ditch ; third is the square preetorium. 

After having written thus far, and having 
suspicions that the White Catherthun might 
have been one of the unrecognised stations, 
I referred to the Iter of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, the only writer who gives the Roman 
stations in Scotland. In his ninth Jé#nerary 
a station is named Ad Tinam. In another 
copy I found it Ad Tisam, probably a clerical 
error. The distances on each side of Ad 
Tinam in the //inerary sufficiently correspond 
with the position of White Catherthun to 
warrant the supposition of its being the 
Roman Ad Tinam. It is, moreover, placed 
within a bend of the North Esk, which river 
is marked in the Latin maps as the Tina. 
The two names Thun and Tina are pro- 
bably two forms of the same word. This 
fort has evidently been constructed in 
rivalry of, and for the very same purpose as, 
the Brown Catherthun, to cover and guard 
this central pass across the Grampians. 
It is quite as singular in its construction as, 
and even more so than, the geometric gates of 
Dealgin Ross ; and both works, there can be 
no doubt, were erected in Rome’s best time, 
and not in the decline of the Empire. 

Upon a close examination of the map we 
find two rivers running in parallel courses at 
7 miles apart ; one of these, the South Esk, 
flows into the Bay of Montrose ; it has the 
large consular camp of Battle Dykes on its 
southern or right bank. The other river is 
the North Esk; on the south bank of this 
river, which is the Tina of Richard, we 
find Kiethie camp, and the Catherthuns at 


a distance of 44 miles from Kiethie; the 
great camp of Battle Dykes is 7} miles from 
Catherthun and 11 miles from Kiethie, 
with the South Esk flowing between it and 
those camps. The close juxtaposition of 
these two Roman and British camps, only 44 
miles, is entirely overlooked by General Roy. 
He had previously adopted the idea of Agricola 
marching his forces in two parallel divisions ; 
his right wing taking Kirkboddo and Kiethie, 
the camps under discussion, his left taking 
Battle Dykes. At the termination of his 
treatise, he gives a brief notice of the two 
Catherthuns and leaves off abruptly. Thus, 
if the General had made any remarks on the 
near contiguity of Catherthun and Kiethie, 
he must have given reason for such a close 
approach of the contending armies—such 
reasons probably as would have spoiled the 
march in two divisions. It may appear pre- 
sumptuous in my criticising the opinions of a 
practical military engineer, but I honestly 
think the probabilities are in my favour. We 
may presume that the Brown Catherthun 
was erected before Agricola’s camp of Kiethie, 
or even before the Romans set foot in Cale- 
donia, as it was the key of the pass over the 
Grampians, and Agricola would never have 
been so imprudent as to pass it within an 
hour’s march, leaving it a maiden fortress in 
his rear, so contrary to his constant practice 
of making secure his ground before he 
advanced. The conclusion I would draw 
from the above is, that Catherthun was 
invested by an advanced division from the 
consular camp of Battle Dykes, taking up a 
position at Kiethie, in front, at 44 miles’ dis- 
tance; Kiethie would hold about 10,000 
men, and its distance from the British camp 
corresponds with that of other instances which 
have come under my own observation, where 
the Romans invested the camps of an 
opponent, as at Brandon and Coxwall Knowl, 
Nordybank and Abdonbarff, Wall Hills, and 
the Herefordshire Beacon. 

Two other examples of a deviation from 
their usual style are given in an oblong oval 
work called Castle Over, on Eskdale Moor, 
supposed to be the station Uxellum, and 
another small post called Wood Castle (cir- 
cular), in Annandale. In both of these the 
entrances go into the camp straight through 
the ramparts, which are placed inside the 
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ditch according to Roman practice. Another 
small semicircular post called Liddell Moat, 
goo feet by 500 feet, the first post after pass- 
ing Hadrian’s Wall, is very strongly intrenched 
with a preetorium 70 feet square, the rampart 
being inside the ditch. 

Taking a retrospective glance over the 
whole series, we find with the exception of 
Dealgin Ross and the two camps on Picker- 
ing Moor, the entrances through the camp- 
gates always go in straight through the foss 
and ramparts. The strongest mound is 
always the rampart proper, and we find it 
placed on the inside of the ditch—that is, 
between the ditch and the intervallum. In 
these two particulars the Britons commonly 
did the reverse, placing their greatest mounds 
on the outside of the ditch, and their entrances 
curved like the letter S. 

Having endeavoured to trace, in an abbre- 
viated manner, the origin, the history, the 
transitions, and the character of Roman 
ramparts, an established type in their con- 
struction will be readily perceived. Some of 
the features are never departed from ; others 
—the gates, for instance, in two or three ex- 
amples—show slight deviations, while the 
remainder of those exceptional works retain 
the typical style in the relative position of 
the ditch and foss. If we compare these 
Roman works with those of the ancient 
Britons, we find as wide a difference in style 
as can be conceived. How comes this great 
national divergence? The British works 
appear to have been indigenous, and to have 
arisen with the occasions which demanded 
them. In Cesar’s time, and in the plains of 
south Britain, they were formed in the midst 
of woods and marshes; but does it follow 
that no hill-fortresses were in existence among 
the mountains of Wales and Scotland at this 
period? ‘There can be no doubt but that 
tribal feuds required the establishment of 
strongholds long before the Roman set foot on 
British soil, and that British earthworks had 
always been thrown up on principles peculiar 
to themselves, and never at any period were 
they copied from the Romans. 





Che Tilmington Siant. 


By Rev. W. A. St. JoHN Dears.y, M.A., : Vicar 
of Wilmington. 


= 


SIN the northern slope of one of the 
highest of the Southdowns, some 
800 feet above the level of the sea, 
in the parish of Wilmington, not 
far from Eastbourne on the Sussex Coast, is 
delineated a colossal figure of a man holding 
a staff in each hand, whose height is 240 
feet. This figure is known in the locality 
as the Wilmington Giant, or Long Man, and 
his outline is incised on the face of the down 
at an angle of about 50 degrees. It is un- 
doubtedly of very early date. 

The Duke of Devonshire is the owner of 
the side of the down upon which the figure 
stands, and is interesting himself, in connec- 
tion with the vicar of the parish, in bringing 
about a more careful outline of the Long 
Man, and one more in accordance with its 
original formation than the outlining in brick 
which was inserted during the present century. 
This bordering of the giant in brick is alien 
to the idea of such creations, and has not 
answered the purpose intended of preserving 
its dimensions, the bricks becoming dislodged 
from their position, and in breaking away 
damaging the proportions of the figure. 

The committee of the Sussex Archzological 





Society have been consulted by those in-— 


terested as to the best means of restoring the 
giant ; and after several discussions at meet- 
ings on the subject, and visits to the site, they 
have proposed that that portion of the figure 
from which the bricks have been removed 
should be carefully cut out in outline on the 
turf, and that native chalk—capable of with- 
standing frost—be rammed into the trench, 
which is 12 inches wide, and filled in 9 inches 
deep. So far the results of the proposal 
have proved successful in their execution, the 
work being done under the superintendence 
of the Vicar of Wilmington, and by the desire 
of the above committee. 

A few observations on the supposed origin 
of these strange creations will hardly be out 
of place when considering the one now under 
notice, together with brief references to great 
figures of a somewhat similar character in our 
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own kingdom and in other parts of the world. 
That their origin is of very early date is 
beyond question, and our thoughts on known 
instances may travel to an early record in 
Holy Writ, contained in Acts xix., of the 
image which fell down from Jupiter, the Tod 
Avrerovs, supposed to be an image of Diana. 

This Ephesian statue was of uncertain age 
and workmanship, and, therefore, said to have 
fallen from heaven. It was probably made 
at the period when the Greek artists copied 
from the Egyptians. ‘The figure was in the 
form of a mummy ; it had numerous breasts, 
as being like Isis, the mother of all nature, 
and each hand held a stick. There is a 
copy of this figure in Sir John Soane’s 
museum ; and the drawing is made from 
coins of the reign of Antoninus Pius, in the 
British Museum, described in Sharpe’s Zexts 
Jrom Ancient Monuments (page 164). Cer- 
tain observations in the Arch@ologia (vol. 
xxxi., page 289) on the White Horse of 
Berkshire give some valuable opinions upon 
these creations. Also in Hutchin’s Dorset- 
shire, we have in detail the dimensions of a 
gigantic human figure (180 feet in height) 
armed with a club, and carved in the chalk 
hill at Cerne Abbas in that county. 

The Dorset figure is: thus described in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, under 
Cerne Abbas: ‘On the southern declivity of 
a steep chalk hill, called Trendle Hill, to the 
north of the town, a gigantic figure has been 
traced, representing a man holding a knotted 
club in his right hand and extending his 
left arm. It is 180 feet high and well 
executed ; the outlines are 2 feet broad and 
2 feet deep. Between the legs is an illegible 
inscription, and above, the date 748. It is 
by some antiquaries referred to the Saxon 
times, and supposed to represent one of their 
deities; by others it is thought to be a 
memorial of Cendric, son of Cuthbert, King 
of the West Saxons, who was slain in battle; 
and according to vulgar tradition, it was cut 
to commemorate the destruction of a giant 
who ravaged that part of the country and was 
killed by the peasants. The figure is oc- 
casionally repaired by the inhabitants of the 
town. In the reign of Edgar, Ailmer, Earl 
of Cornwall, began to erect a noble abbey, 
which he completed in 987, for Benedictine 
monks, and dedicated to St. Mary, St. Peter, 
and St. Benedict.” 





This brings together again (as at Wilming- 
ton) a gigantic figure, a Benedictine priory, 
and a dedication of the church and priory to 
St. Mary and St. Peter, but there is no trace 
of how St. Benedict is represented. 

Mr. Phené, F.S.A., in a paper he read 
some few years ago before the British Associa- 
tion, thus speaks of these ancient figures : 
** All of us are acquainted with the enormous 
representations of the human figure in the 
sculptures of Egypt, which some of these 
pieces are said to have equalled. Recent 
investigators, such as Mr. Squier of New 
York, have informed us of the giant scalptures 
in the cities of Central America. Mr. 
Layard has unearthed the immense man- 
headed bulls of Nineveh, the mysteries 
respecting which are unravelled by the relics 
brought by Mr. G. Smith from Mesopotamia, 
in the form of inscriptions impressed in clay 
and incised in stone tablets, which are now 
being cleansed and deciphered in the British 
Museum, where also may be found part of 
the freight of H.M. ship Zopaze, being one 
of the human effigies of Easter Island.” On 
all these Mr. Phené based the theory of his 
paper, “An Age of Colossi.” But the 
feature of immediate interest to the inhabit- 
ants of Britain is his assertion that we have 
still examples of colossal figures wrought by 
the Celts, which unite this island with the 
age or the class of people who laboured at 
producing gigantic emblems in the four 
quarters of the globe, but, as he showed, 
within a defined area, or rather zone. “The 
largest of these,” he stated, “ perhaps we may 
say the largest representation of the human 
figure ever executed in the world, is on the 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire in Sussex, 
and a few miles inland from Eastbourne. 
This enormous figure, 240 feet high, and 
the one at Cerne Abbas, 180 feet high, have 
both been till lately wrongly attributed to the 
monks of the Middle Ages, simply because the 
oldest traditions of these localities give no 
indication of the date of their formation, 
coupled with the fact of their being in the 
vicinity of ancient monkish residences: and 
those who gave it as their opinion that they 
were antecedent to medieval times, and of 
Celtic origin, only attempted to support such 
opinions by conjecture.” Mr.Phené, however, 
has pointed out that this vast representation 
at Wilmington is not only in the attitude of 
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the Colossus of Rhodes, but that its propor- 
tions are just double those of that statue ; 
and it is unlike any other representation, 
either in barbarous or classical device, except 
an almost exact delineation on one of the 
ancient Gnostic gems; and that while the 
last figure is accompanied by solar and 
lunar emblems, both the carving at Cerne 
Abbas, and also that at Wilmington, have in 
their vicinity British earthworks of a lunar 
form. ‘The descriptions by Cesar and Strabo 
of the Celtic deity to which human sacrifices 
were offered, refer to a gigantic effigy of the 
human figure. Cvesar writes in B. vi. c. xvii.: 
“Deum maxime Mercurium colunt; hujus 
sunt plurima simulacra, hunc omnium in- 
ventorem artium ferunt, hunc viarum, atque 
itinerum ducem, hunc at questus pecuniz, 
mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbi- 
trantur.” Strabo writes: “ xai xarwoxedouvres 
noroaady, yoprov xas SdAdv EuBurrAovrss tig rovrov, 
Boounuara, xal wavroia Onpia, nai avOpurous 
oAoxadrouy.” 

From these quotations we may agree with 
Mr. Phené that these figures could not have 
been, as has been supposed, a great wicker 
idol, but rather an idol in that form and 
surrounded by a palisade or contexta (inter- 
woven) barrier, and that in such area the wild 
beasts and cattle mentioned by Strabo were 
placed with human victims. The Wilming- 
ton giant has, moreover, two staves, as in- 
dications of travelling; and Cesar refers 
to a Celtic deity as a god of journeying of 
which many images or representations then 
existed. 

The fact that a number of curious bronze 
celts, and ancient cinerary urns filled with 
bones, have been found in the vicinity of 
this figure, which is incised in the chalk cliff, 
on the range of downs connected with 
Beachy Head, gives support to the idea of 
its Celtic origin. A further corroboration 
exists in the adjoining heights being occupied 
by British tumuli. But apart from such 
evidences, one of the great points on which 
Mr. Phené rests for these figures not having 


been made by the monks, is that they are 
not such as Christian men of religious calling 
would have made, they being nude, as is the 
case of the Wilmington figure, and other- 
wise totally unlike early Christian art, while 
that they are very ancient works is unques- 
tionable. 

Those who have suggested their medizeval 
origin have imagined the one at Wilmington 
to represent a religious devotee or pilgrim, 
but it need hardly be observed that this only 
increases the improbability. That early 
Christian art should descend to such repre- 
sentations is a proposition without example, 
while that it should so represent a devotee is 
impossible ; whereas it is just what would 
be expected in the cruelty of a religion which 
tolerated human sacrifice. 

The locality of this giant, now under our 
consideration, must have been near the great 
field of mercantile transactions with the conti- 
nent in the days of Cesar; the attitude of 
the figure agrees with that of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, a place which was also a great seat 
of commerce in its day, and its lofty staves 
are its special indications of journeying. But 
it has another feature ; it gives the only other 
possible illustration of the vast figures Caesar 
mentions, whose limbs were (not “ formed,” 
as usually rendered, but) “‘contexta” (inter- 
woven) with osiers, in other words, fenced 
round with them, according to the custom of 
the ancient Britons in their defences, thus 
forming an arena in which victims were placed 
for sacrifice. This strange relic of barbarism 
hands down to us the state and condition of 
religious belief in this country at the time of 
the Roman invasion, and, therefore, forms a 
land-mark in the history of our country, and 
helps to show a strong contrast between the 
strange ideas of worship then, and the en- 
lightenment that came later into the country 
under Christian teaching. As marking, there- 
fore, such an epoch.in our country’s history, 
these figures deserve that some little care 
should be bestowed upon them in their pre- 
servation. 
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Che Wediaeval Tiles 
of the jPriorp Church 
of Great Walvern. 


By Rev. ALFRED S. PorTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
—_—_—>_—_ 
Part II. 


E now come to those tiles which 
were made at the time of the re- 
construction of the Priory, and 

. were intended for use on the floor 

of the church. The only difficulty which 

arises in describing these is to choose out of 
so large a number those which will give the 
best idea of their general character. There 
is, so to speak, so strong a family likeness 
among them, that there can be no doubt 
that they all belong to one period, and, as 
some of them bear the dates of 1453 and 

1456, they must be assigned to the time 

when the renovation begun by Prior John 

was approaching completion. 

The late Mr. Albert Way was the first to 
point out what an important bearing some of 
these tiles have on the descent of the Chase 
and Manor of Malvern.. The forest of Mal- 
vern, as it was originally called, became 
Malvern Chase when it passed out of the 
hands of the Crown, for the law then was 
that a forest could only be held by the king. 
The adjoining forest of Corse became in the 
same way Corse Zawn when it passed into 
the hands of a subject. These royal forests 
were strictly reserved for the king’s use for 
the purposes of the chase, and were subject 
to the most stringent laws. The hardships 
caused by them are well described by the 
poet : 

Not thus the land appeared in ages past, 

A dreary desert and a gloomy waste, 

To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 

And kings more furious and severe than they, 

Who claimed the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods, 


The cruelties practised under the forest laws 
were very great. William the Conqueror for- 
bade the killing of the deer and the boars, 
and loved the tall stags as if he were their 
father. Henry I. enforced the same punish- 
ment for him who killed a man and him who 





killed a buck, and executed in all his forests 
the most arbitrary will without in the least 
regarding the common law of the land. 
Marsh, moor, and woodland knew no master 
but the king. ‘Tremendous fines were levied 
for the most trifling offences, and any person 
found hunting was imprisoned in horrible 
dungeons. Nor was the cruelty confined to 
men, for if dogs were kept which could not 
be drawn through a stirrup (eighteen inches 
and a barleycorn in length and breadth), the 
foresters were ordered to cut clean away the 
further joints of their middle claws, and to 
fine the owner three shillings and a penny. 
If a deer was found killed, the coroner was 
to be at once sent for, a jury empanelled, 
and an inquest held, and the people were 
sworn to be of good behaviour towards his 
Majesty’s wild beasts. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the 
Chase of Malvern, as it then became, passed 
from the Crown into the hands of a subject. 
It was given by Edward I. as a marriage 
portion to his daughter Joan on her marriage 
to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and 
his arms are given on the first of the tiles of 
this series. The “ Red Earl,” as he was called 
from the colour of his hair, was the most 
powerful subject of his time, and he is de- 
scribed by Matthew of Westminster as “ post 
regem potentissimus regni in opere et ser- 
mone.” 

All those who have climbed the Worcester- 
shire Beacon must have noticed a long ditch 
or trench near the summit of the range of 
the Malvern Hills. This trench marked the 
boundary of the Chase to the west ; its other 
limits being the river Teme to the north, the 
Severn to the east, and Corse Forest to the 
south. The “Red Earl” dug this trench, and 
shortly afterwards a very serious dispute arose 
between him and Godfrey Giffard, Bishop of 
Worcester, on the subject. The deed, by 
which the difference was settled, is in the 
Chapter-house at Worcester. In it the bishop 
withdraws his objection on condition that the 
earl should pay yearly a couple of bucks and 
a couple of does to the bishop and his suc- 
cessors at their manor-house at Kemsey. 

Even after the forest became a chase the 
rigour of the forest laws does not seem to 
have much abated. No sheriff, escheator, 
or other officer, had any power to interfere 
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with the rough justice of the chief forester, 
who held of the lord in fee by rent of an axe 
andahorn. The foresters had authority to 
arrest and bring any accused person before 
the Court at the Rhydd Green, and if found 
guilty his head was struck off by a forester’s 
axe at a place called “Sweet Oaks,” or he 
was hurried along Hangman’s Lane to the 
gibbet on the top of Malvern Hill. 

Few families have left behind them greater 
traces of their renown than the De Clares, as 
they have given their name to an English 
town, to an Irish county, to a college at 
Cambridge, and to an English dukedom 
(Clarence); but they were not destined to 
remain long at Malvern. While they were 
there they were great benefactors to the 
Priory, and (as Habingdon says) “ poured 
out their charity on those religious monks.” 

The “ Red Earl” and the Princess Joan had 
_ one son, who fell, in 1314, at Bannock- 

urn : 


When the best names that England knew 
Claimed in the death-prayer dismal due. 


The Manor and Chase passed on his death to 
his sister Alianor, who was the wife of Hugh 
le Despenser, and afterwards to Isabella, the 
sister and heiress of Richard le Despenser, 
who brought them in 1421 to her second 
husband, Richard Beauchamp, the great Earl 
of Warwick. This descent of the Chase is 
commemorated on a splendid set of four 
tiles, which bear the arms of Clare; le De- 
spenser, Newburgh or old Warwick, and 
Beauchamp. 

One other tile at Malvern bearing the cross 
crosslets of Beauchamp may be mentioned. 
Isabella, Countess of Gloucester, was a widow 
when she married Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick ; her first husband, the Earl of 
Worcester, who was also called Richard 
Beauchamp, having been killed at the siege 
of Meaux in 1421. This tile, the arms on 
which are differenced by a crescent on the 
fess, is one of a set made to adorn the 
Chantry Chapel on the north side of the 
altar at Tewkesbury, which was founded by 
the Countess Isabella for the repose of the 
soul of her first husband. This chapel was 
not dedicated till August 2, 1438, and the 
tiles in this and the adjoining founder’s 
chapel have a special interest, from the fact 


that they have never been disturbed from the 
day when they were originally laid down. 

There are two well-designed sets of four 
tiles at Malvern, bearing France modern and 
England quarterly, which from the style of 
their design may be referred to this period. 
One set has the royal arms arranged in very 
stiff conventional foliage, and has not been 
noticed elsewhere ; the other, which bears 
the words “Fiat Voluntas Dei,” has also 
been found at Tewkesbury and Monmouth. 

When we turn from the heraldic series of 
this period, we come to some sets of finer 
design and greater interest. Among these is 
an example called by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols “ the mendicant’s tile,” though recent 
investigation has shown that this title is a 
misnomer, and that this set, though made at 
Malvern and still found there, was made for 
the church of Holt, which lies on the right 
bank of the Severn, about five miles above 
Worcester. In this church, which contains 
the best Norman work in the county, there 
existed up to the end of the last century a 
raised tomb in the chancel to Sir Walter 
Scull, bearing his arms—‘“ Gu, a bend voided 
of the field between six lions’ heads erased 
or,” impaling ‘Gu, a fess between six billets 
or,” Beauchamp of Holt. This tomb was 
destroyed by the then rector, the Rev. Harry 
Thomas Foley, M.A., but most of the tiles 
of which it was formed are .still on the floor 
of the south aisle of the chancel. They are 
precisely like those at Malvern, and bear 
upon them the date 1456, and the following 
text from the nineteenth chapter of the Book 
of Job: “ Miseremini mei, Miseremini mei, 
saltem vos amici mei, quia manus Domini 
tetigit me”—‘ Have pity upon me, have 
pity upon me, O ye my friends, for the hand 
of God hath touched me.” On the outer 
margin are the words: “Mark. Mathew. 
Lucas . John.” In the Middle Ages, the 
repetition of the names of the Evangelists 
was regarded as a charm, and it may well be 
that a survival of this has come down to us 
in the lines which we have all heard in our 
childhood : 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 


Whether this was intended for a charm or no, 
there can be no question that one of the tiles 
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at Malvern was intended as a charm against 
fire. The inscription runs: “ Mentem sanc- 
tam, spontaneum honorem Deo et patrie 
liberacionem,” which may be thus rendered : 
“A holy mind, honour freely rendered to 
God and liberty to the country.” Its origin 
is this: St. Agatha, virgin and martyr, after 
having suffered cruel tortures for the faith, 
died in prison in Sicily, a.pD. 253. At her 
funeral, a strange youth, accompanied by a 
hundred others, all vested in albs, appeared 
and placed upon her breast a tablet bearing 
the words just quoted. In process of time 
the relics of the martyr began to work 
miracles, and her veil was carried in pro- 
cession to check an eruption of Etna in 
somewhat the same way that the relics of 
St. Januarius were used to mollify Vesuvius. 
History does not record what success the 
intervention met with, but the fact remains 
that through the Middle Ages these words 
were held to be an effective charm against 
fire, and the inscription is frequently found, 
the best known case being that these words 
were on the great bell at Kenilworth, which 
was given by Thomas de Kyderminster in 
1402. Barnabe Googe refers to the charm 
in his Popish Kingdom : 
St. Agatha defends thy house, 
From fire and fearful flames. 


This tile is decidedly rare. There is a speci- 
men in the British Museum, there are some 
fragments at Monmouth, and examples may 
also be seen at Cotheridge and Shrewsbury. 

A very magnificent set of four tiles, of 
which there are several examples at Malvern, 
bears the words: “Pax Christi inter nos 
sit semper. Amen.”—‘“ The Peace of Christ 
be among us for ever. Amen.” In the 
corner is a shield bearing the emblems of 
the Passion, with some monograms around 
it, the meaning of which I am unable to 
discover. 

Another puzzling example bears the words 
“ Benedictus Deus in donis suis ”—“ Blessed 
is God in His gifts,” and bears two shields, 
on which are represented in heraldic guise 
some implements of handicraft or husbandry, 
among which objects appear like unto a hoe, 
an axe, and a hammer. A local antiquary, 
who has devoted much attention to these 
tiles, has suggested that they represent the 


tools of the wood-carver’s craft. I am quite 
unable even to suggest an explanation, and 
can only quote Mr. Nichols’ theory: ‘‘ May 
not these representations of the implements 
of rural toil have been fanciful bearings 
assumed by some guild or fraternity in 
humble life, whose unostentatious contribu- 
tion to the fabric of God’s house was re- 
corded by this simple memorial stamped with 
the aspiration of pious gratefulness ?” 

Before describing the wall-tiles it may be 
well to refer to a series of very fine tiles of 
considerably later date, of which three 
examples occur at Malvern. The full mean- 
ing of these has only recently been discovered, 
and their exact date still remains uncertain. 
The series consists of three sets of four tiles 
each, together with two single tiles. They 
were all originally made for the Abbey of 
Bristol, but I am unable to say whether any 
of them still remain in what is now the 
cathedral church there. The Dean writes 
somewhat discouragingly about them, and 
suggests that they were probably taken out 
of the Berkeley Chapel some years ago, and 
that, if now in store, they are probably under 
very heavy lumber. 

These tiles are of singular interest, not 
only on account of the beauty of their design, 
but also because we have been able to find 
grand examples of some of the sets in many 
churches in Worcestershire. It is difficult to 
fix their date exactly, as all the deeds and 
accounts of the Abbey of Bristol were de- 
stroyed by the mob at the time of the Reform 
riots ; we shall, however, be safe in saying 
that they were made between 1481 and 1525. 
They were designed by order of one of the 
two following abbots of St. Augustine’s : John 
Nailheart or Newland, who was elected abbot 
in 1481, and died in 1515, and Robert Elyot, 
who, during the lifetime of his predecessor, 
was kitchener and hostiller, and on his death 
was elected abbot, which office he held till 
1525. 

It was customary for a monk, when he 
assumed the regular habit, to drop his sur- 
name, if he had one, and to take in its stead 
the name of his birthplace. Canon Raine, 
in his Fasti Ldoracenses, has told us that this 
assumption of the name of the place where 
the candidate was born was often assumed at 
his ordination. He says: ‘A medizeval or- 
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dination list is a suggestive picture of clerical 
life, which very few have looked upon. The 
youth comes before his diocesan frequently 
without a patronymic, and finding for the 
first time in his life that he stands in need of 
a surname, he adopts the title of his birth- 
place. The patronymic also was occasionally 
discarded for the name of the birthplace. 
Henry Daniel of Wakefield became Henry 
de Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester and Lord 
Treasurer of England.” Bearing this custom 
in mind, we may conclude that John Nail- 
heart, prior of St. Augustine’s, took his second 
name from his birthplace, the little village of 
Newland, near to Malvern. The rebus of 
his surname—a heart pierced with three nails 
(Nailheart)—appears upon the tiles, and the 
same curious device occurs on his monument 
at Bristol. His effigy lies under a recessed 
arch on the south side of the choir, and at 
his feet are two angels bearing a shield 
charged with this rebus—three nails piercing 
a heart. 

Much need not be said here with regard 
to the finest of these sets of four tiles, as no 
example occurs at Malvern, though they are 
often found in other churches in the same 
county. The inscription, which goes round 
the set in a circle, is from the seventy-ninth 
psalm: “ Adjuva nos, Deus salutaris noster 
et propter gloriam nominis Tui, Domine, 
libera nos ”—“‘ Help us, O God of our salva- 
tion, for the glory of Thy name, O deliver us.” 
The letters R E, which are in the corners, 
stand for Robert Elyot, the abbot. The 
arms in the first tile are those of the Berke- 
leys, the founders and patrons of the abbey ; 
in the second tile we have the rebus of 
Abbot Nailheart; in the third, the mullets 
of St. John (?); and in the fourth, the arms 
of Robert Elyot. 

A single tile, bearing the letters R E inter- 
laced, and round them the words, “ Fiat 
Misericordia tua super nos,” which has 
hitherto only been found at Malvern, gives 
the clue to the elucidation of a set of four, 
one of which is at Malvern, and is the only 
one of the set which has yet been discovered. 
It is of fine design, and bears John Nail- 
heart’s rebus, and the legend, ‘“‘Modum 
Speravimus.” If the rest of the tiles of this 
set are ever discovered, the complete text 
will be found to be: “ Fiat Misericordia Tua, 


Domine, super nos, quemadmodum speravi- 
mus in te” (Ps. xxxiii.)—“ Let Thy merciful 
kindness, O Lord, be upon us, like as we do 
put our trust in Thee.” 

A tile bearing the initials interlaced of 
Robert Elyot, and the legend, “In te 
Domine S,” is frequently found. There is 
one at Malvern, five at Leigh, all exactly 
alike, and others at Salwarp, Wyre Piddle, 
Broadwas, and Strensham ; but we were for 
a long time unable to finish the text with any 
certainty, or to find the other three tiles to 
complete the set. As in the previous case, 
a single tile with R E in the centre, which 
was found at Broadwas, furnished the required 
clue ; and it was evident that the inscription 
on the set of four would prove to be the 
same as that on the single tile: “In te, 
Domine, speravi, non confundar in eternum ” 
(Ps. xxxi.)—“ In Thee, O Lord, have I put 
my trust, let me never be put to confusion.” 
In this case we have had the satisfaction of 
proving that this solution is correct, by find- 
ing the second tile at Gloucester and Naun- 
ton Beauchamp, the third at Droitwich, and, 
last of all, the fourth in the porch at Bre- 
dicot. 

These tiles are the.latest in date of those 
still remaining in the Priory Church, but 
there is evidence that the manufacture was 
continued as late as 1640. When Cole 
visited the church on June 25, 1746, he 
found an inscription in tiles round the verge 
of a grave in the south aisle of the choir. It 
ran as follows: “Here lyeth the Body of 
Edmund Rea, late Vicar of Much Malvern, 
deceased the 23" of Dec., Anno D® 1640.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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@ Bear’s Archeological Tork in 

Oreece. 

By Rev. J. Hrrst. 

cdeaialiites ss 
SHE archeological discoveries made 
in Greece during the past twelve- 
month have not been of very great 
interest. The only one of primary 
importance is that of a prehistoric tomb at 
Vapheion, near Sparta, by Dr. Tsoundas. 
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The peculiarity of construction denotes high 
antiquity, and connects it with the Mycenzan 
period, while the character of the contents 
bears out the inference asto date. The value 
of the latter is not only great intrinsically, 
but from their unexpected bearing on the 
development of ancient Hellenic art. 

Within the tomb, scattered on either side, 
were found fourteen incised stones, two gold 
rings, on one of which was the representation 
of a man holding out his hand towards a 
tree, with near him a woman—in subject 
similar to one found at Mycenze—two small 
pins of gold wire, silver and bronze pins, 
objects of ivory and amber, a sword of bronze 
with three gold nails in the haft, five bronze 
knives of various sizes, two lance heads, a 
bronze mirror-like disc and five concave 
ones of various sizes, four large discs of lead 
(of unknown use), two alabaster vases, four 
of terra-cotta, one of silver, and five of bronze. 
In the centre of the tomb were found lying 
on the ground eighty amethyst beads for a 
necklace, and two gold cups ornamented in 
repoussé work, representing men in the act of 
seizing some oxen; two silver cups of like 
shape (foteria) also ornamented, with one of 
silver having the handle and rim gilded, two 
incised stones, three rings, one of gold, one 
of bronze, and one, strange to say, of iron. 
At the far end of the tomb were found two 
bronze vases, a bronze sword, and two leaden 
discs. 

Two other tombs of similar archaic charac- 
ter have been since found in the district, but 
these have not yet been explored. 

During the first part of the year much work 
was done at Athens on the Acropolis, in 
clearing away the accumulation of soil and 
rubbish around the sanctuary of Artemis 
Brauronia, in the interior of the Parthenon, 
between the Parthenon and the more ancient 
temple of Minerva, and then within the Pina- 
cotheca and at the Beulé Gate. Within the 
Parthenon were found under the pavement 
some Byzantine tombs, probably belonging 
to the bishops of Athens. ‘The temple of 
Artemis Brauronia no longer exists, but was 
destroyed, as it would now seem, by the 
Franks when they erected their fortifications 
alongside the Propylea. Traces, however, have 
been found of what Dr. Dorpfeld, the new 
director of the German School at Athens, 


thinks must have been porticoes supported 
by pillars. In the Pinacotheca was found 
the torso of the statue of a woman, of which 
the head was already preserved in the mu- 
seum. It is archaic and polychrome. In 
destroying the medizval and Turkish fortifi- 
cations, several Latin and Greek inscriptions 
came to light, the most important ones re- 
ferring to the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos. 

On resuming these excavations in the 
autumn, several cisterns were found scooped 
out of the rock, and placed so as to collect | 
the water from the roof of the Parthenon, a 
fact which demolishes the current theory of 
their Pelasgic origin. On the eastern slope 
of the Acropolis remains were found of 
polygonal masonry, very probably walls of 
defence of the sixth century B.c. The exca- 
vations in this quarter proved that great 
alterations in the level of this part of the hill 
were made in Periclean, and afterwards in 
Roman times. 

During the year Dr. Philios, well known 
for his long-continued work at Eleusis, has 
excavated a temple near Megara, which is 
proved by Lolling to be that of Zeus Aphesios, 
mentioned by Pausanias. The sanctuary 
consists of a small temple, an altar, and 
remains of porticos with seats. 

The exploration of the two tumuli at Vela- 
nideza and Vurva, both in Attica, have re- 
vealed new facts regarding funereal cremation 
and sepulchral architecture. Chemical analy- 
sis made for Dr. Dorpfeld has proved that, 
even in archaic times, a common cement of 
lime and sand was used with clay bricks 
baked in the sun. 

Near Hadrian’s Olympeion, the Athenian 
Archeological Society, a body which enjoys 
a large income derived from a yearly lottery 
allowed by the State, has excavated a hand- 
some Roman building, supposed to have been 
a gymnasium. Numerous tombs found this 
year, during the construction of an aqueduct, 
on Constitution Square and in the Royal 
Gardens, have made it evident that this 
quarter was outside the walls of Themistocles. 
The extension of the city to the north-east 
was first under Hadrian. 

At Lycosura, in Arcadia, the temple of 
Despoina, mentioned by Pausanias, has been 
cleared, its identity being revealed by an in- 
scription found on the spot. In form it was 
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Doric prostyle hexastyle. Inside the cella 
was found a large foundation, which may 
have supported the sculptured group of 
Damophon, a sculptor from Messene of 
about the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
A few fragments only have now come te 
light, the sole handiwork of their author we 
possess. a 

The French School, on the termination of 
their labours at Mantineia, have excavated 
during the present year at Tegea and at Thes- 
pie. At Tegea the walls found were built 
of brick upon stone foundations, like the 
walls of Mantineia and of Themistocles at 
Athens. At Thespie the excavations were 
directed to the ancient theatre, which we 
found, in some particulars, to resemble those 
of Epidauros, the Piraeus, Oropos, Assos, and 
others. 

The German School has been engaged in 
further excavations in the theatre of Dionysos 
at Athens. 

The English School made excavations at 
Cyprus, and the American School amongst 
the ruins of a temple near Cephissia, in Attica, 
by means of which they have discovered that 
there was the site of the Demos of Icaria, 
hitherto known only by name. The temple 
would appear to be that of Dionysos. 


a) ~_ 
KS 2 


Archbishop Laud in the Cower of 
London. 


By Rev. CANON ScoTT ROBERTSON, M.A. 
ee 


SURING Archbishop Laud’s long im- 
prisonment in the Tower, extending 
over four years all but a few 
weeks (from February 26, 1642, to 
January 10, 1644), the revenues of his see 
were collected by an official receiver, named 
Walter Dobson. His account, for twelve 
months, between Michaelmas, 1642, and 
Michaelmas, 1643, is preserved in the British 
Museum, among the additional MSS., in MS, 
No. 5,489. 

This account shows that the total revenue 
of the see of Canterbury, for that year, 
amounted to £2,846 4s. 11d 

The items of expenditure, for which the 








receiver claims allowance, are to us more 
interesting than the details of the revenue. 
Many of these items are, indeed, full of 
interest. The most striking point, perhaps, 
is the fact that while the Archbishop was a 
State prisoner in the Tower, the income of 
his see was charged with the cost. of his 
maintenance. The first mention of this fact 
is found in an entry, of which the following 
words are a transcript : 
Paid the Lieutenant of the Tower the 

usual composition for the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury’s Diet, for 


one whole Quarter ending at 
Christmas, 1642, at 40s. per week £26 os. od. 


Thus we learn that for the food of Arch- 
bishop Laud during his imprisonment, the: 
sum of £104 per annum was paid to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower (Sir John Conyers) 
out of the revenues of the see of Canterbury. 
This account of Walter Dobson (the official 
receiver) although it closed, with respect to 
revenue, at Michaelmas, 1643, is extended, so 
far as the Archbishop’s diet is concerned, to 
January 6, 1644 (New Style). It includes 
payment for Archbishop Laud’s board during 
sixty-seven weeks, amounting in all to 4134. 

The entries bring into notice a change in 
the tenure of the office of Lieutenant of the 
Tower. The two next in sequence are not 
in chronological order (so far as that office is 
concerned), as the earlier entry is in point of 
time subsequent to that which follows it. 
After mention of payment for the quarter 
ending at Midsummer, 1643, we read : 

Paid to my Lord Mayor, Lieutenant of 


the Tower, for composition of Diet, 
as aforesaid for nine weeks... ... £18 Os. oa. 


These nine weeks include the period from 
August 11 to October 13, 1643. It may not 
be generally known that by an Ordinance of 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor (then Isaac 
Pennington) was made responsible for the 
duties of Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Sir John Conyers had retained his office 
for seven weeks after Midsummer Day, 1643. 
This fact is recognised in the following 
entry : 

Paid Sir John Coniers, Lieutenant, his 
part of the Quarter, vz., seven 
weeks ose ase ene: eee 00 EA (Os. (Oaks 


Lambeth “ House,” the Archbishop’s resi- 
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dence, and the London houses of the Bishops 
of London and Ely, had been seized by 
Parliament, and by especial ordinances passed 
in January, 1643 (New Style), were used as 
prisons. Yet the usual expenses of the 
Archbishop’s house at Lambeth were still 
charged upon the revenue of his Grace’s see. 
In Receiver Dobson’s account we find these 
entries : 


Paid for repairs at Lambeth, as per Bills £95 25. 5d. 
Paid the Housekeeper of Lambeth 

House his allowance of Diet, etc., 

from November 9, 1642, to the Mid- 

summer tei at £80 10s. od. 


per annu 439 15s. 2d. 
Paid to Edw ard Mabb, | "Lambeth 
Housekeeper, per annum ... ... £4 11S. 2d, 


Five houses, which his Grace was never 
again to see, had been kept up by Arch- 
bishop Laud, viz.: (1) Lambeth House, (2) 
Croydon Palace, (3) Canterbury Palace, (4) 
Beakesbourne Manor-house, and (5) Ford 
Manor-house (near Reculver). The entries 
relating to the four houses last-named are to 
this effect : 


Paid Dame Ann Wilde, Canterbury 


Palace Keeper, per annum... ... £3 Os. 10d. 
Paid William Ducket, Ford House- 
keeper, per annum 43 O85. 10d, 


Paid Walter Harflete, Beakesborn 
Housekeeper, perannum ... ... £4 11s. 2d, 
Paid Ralph Watts, Croydon House- 
keeper, per annum sae can, ee Otu Sd 


There was a park at Croydon, and its 
keeper, Francis Lea, received £3 os. 10d. 
per annum. The keeper of woods at South 
Bishopsden, was Dame Ann Wilde, whose 
yearly income from that office was £2 12s. od. 
The covert wood-keeper (Thomas Roberts) 
received £ 3 os. 10d. per annum. 

There was an auditor (George Smith), who 
got £15 per annum ; a steward of the courts 
in Kent (John Crane), with £9 2s. 8d. per 
annum ; a steward of the courts in Surrey 
(Orlando Bridgman), with £4 per annum ; a 
bailiff of Croydon (John Dendy), with LA 
per annum ; while the receiver and surveyor 
of the whole property of the see (Walter 
Dobson) was paid £ 40 per annum. 

The total charges upon the year’s revenue 
amounted to £976 12s. 7d. ; and, the receiver 
says, “so there remains clear for the use of 
the State only £1,869 12s. 4d.” 


Che fire at Carlisle Castie. 


By the WorsHIPFUL CHANCELLOR FERGUSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


a 
MNTIQUARIES will be much re- 
lieved to hear that the recent fire 
at Carlisle Castle has destroyed 
nothing of value from their point 
of view. It has indeed completely gutted a 
building of Edwardian date in the inner 
ward, known as “The Old Messhouse,” to 
distinguish it from one built some few years 
ago in the outer ward. The Old Messhouse 
was the centre of a block of buildings in ex- 
istence in the last century in the inner ward, 
close under the north-east curtain of the 
castle. The Long Hall was the most 
westerly of the range ; next came “ The Old 
Messhouse,” then known as “The Great 
Chamber,” with the buildings known as 
Queen Mary’s Tower on its east, while a 
huge barrack connected it with the keep. 
On the front of this barrack was a white 
freestone slab, with the royal arms thereon 
between the initials E R, and the following 
inscription : 





Dieu et mon droit 


1577. 
Sumptib’ hoc fecit ppis op’ Elizabetha 
Regina pont d’ns Scroop dum regit oras 
Repaired 1824. 


The Long Hall was pulled down long ago, 
and afterwards in 1827 a gunpowder maga- 
zine was erected on its site. The barrack 
was pulled down in 1812, and the carved 
slab moved, then, or in 1824, to a position 
in the north-west curtain wall. Queen Mary’s 
Tower was pulled down, needlessly, and in 
spite of remonstrance, in 1835, except the 
shell (a very beautiful turret of early work) of 
a newel stair. At some date or other, shown 
by the initials on the fire-grates to be tempore 
George III., the Great Chamber has been 
completely gutted, and provided with modern 
chimney-stacks, floors and roof, and made 
into quarters for officers and a messroom. 
The Edwardian windows and doors were 
carefully built up smooth, but still showing 
their outlines ; Georgian doors and windows 
(two rows) were then cut in the walls. The 
fire has burnt the Georgian floors and roof ; 
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the chimney-stacks stand, but the walls are 
uninjured. The archeologists in Carlisle are 
on the alert to see that they shall remain so ; 
they are also moving to have the slab of 1577 
brought to light, as in late years a storehouse 
has been built in front of it. 

The Long Hall, Great Chamber, and 
Queen Mary’s Tower were all part of an 
Idwardian palace, which was renovated and 
altered by Richard III. The fragment of 
Queen Mary’s Tower, before mentioned, is in- 
corporated into the Great Chamber or 
Old Messhouse, but is not bonded in, and is 
of earlier date. 





Jottings from the JPublic Record 
fice. 
By WILLIAM Pace, F.S.A. 






en) WRIT, among the miscellaneous 
Bean papers of the Exchequer, to Sir 
| As @ Richard Riche to send the bells 
~ and bell metal in his possession 
(obtained, in all probability, from the monas- 
teries) to Sir Christopher Morres, Master of 
the Ordnance, to be converted, doubtless, 
into less peaceful instruments, introduces a 
new feature in the history of the monastic 
dissolution. It has not, I think, been hither- 
to known that any of the bells taken from 
the monasteries continued to make them- 
selves heard under these changed conditions. 
The writ runs as follows: 


“Trustie and right welbeloved, we grete 
youe well, and woll and commaunde you 
that incontinently upon the sight herof youe 
take ordre for the conveyng of all suche 
belles and bell metall as remayneth in your 
charge and office within our counties of 
Yorke, Notingham, and Lyncoln unto our 
Towre of London, There to be delivered 
with all convenyent diligence to our trusty 
and welbeloved servaunt Sir Christofer 
Morres, Knight, Master of our Ordenaunce, 
And thes our Lettres shalbe your sufficient 
warraunt and discharge in that behalf. Yeven 
under our signet At our Manour of Oteland 









The xixth daye of July, The xxxv'" yere of our 
reign. 

“To our trustie and right welbeloved 
counsailour Sir Richard Riche, Knight, 
Chauncelour of Thaugmentations of the 
revenues of our crowne. 

“THOMAS ARUNDELL. 
* ROBERT TYRWHIT.” 





The Gaol Delivery Rolls of the time of 
Edward III. yield a somewhat curious record 
of proceedings regarding a plea of clergy; of 
which the following is an abstract : 


“Delivery of the gaol of Appleby before 
William de Skipwyth and others, Justices of 
the Lord the King, on Monday next after 
the assumption of the Blessed Mary the 
Virgin, 39 Edward III. 

John, son of Thomas Dennyson, “‘trotter,” 
senior, was taken at the suit of Agnes, who 
was the wife of Thomas de Frithbank, for 
killing the said Thomas de Frithbank, late 
her husband, in the vill of Burburn, and for 
other felonies, and now he is indicted of the 
same felonies and pleads that he is a clerk, 
and ought: not to answer without his ecclesi- 
astical ordinary. Whereupon William Colyn, 
vicar of the church of St. Laurence of 
Appleby, brings letters of Thomas, Bishop 
of Carlisle, to seek and challenge clerks, and 
he hands to the said John, son of Thomas, a 
psalter, whereupon the said John could not 
read the same book, and another psalter was 
given him upside down (veversum), which he 
turned the way it ought to be read, but which 
he could not read. And the ordinary was 
asked if he challenged the same John, and 
he said no. And upon this an inquisition 
was taken thereof, by which it was accounted 
that the aforesaid John was guilty of the 
felonies aforesaid, and they say that at the 
time when the same John was taken the 
same John was only a layman, and illiterate. 
And it is asked of the jury, Who taught him 
that which he knows? And they say that 
two boys of Appleby taught him by the 
licence and command of Robert de Golding- 
ton, the gaoler. And because the same 
John refuses to put himself upon any jury, 
and refuses the common law, he is sent back 
to prison in the custody of Henry de Threl- 
keld, etc.” 
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Ancient Sporting Cieapons at 
the Grosvenor Galierp. 
By THE BARON DE Cosson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


SHV HE exhibition of sport as_ illus- 
| trated by art, at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, can scarcely be regarded 

as an archeological one ; but, not- 
withstanding this, the antiquary will find 
something to interest him there, not only in 
the older pictures, showing how our fore- 
fathers practised the noble art of hunting, 
but also in the series of ancient sporting 
weapons, collected together mainly through 
the exertions of Mr. W. H. Spiller, the 
energetic Hon. Secretary of that armour- 
loving fraternity known as the Kernoozer’s 
Club. 

It is much to be regretted that the infor- 
mation given about these objects in the cata- 
logue is very scanty, and still more so that 
the objects themselves are so scattered about 
the rooms, that a comparison of forms and 
types is rendered difficult. Most of the 
crossbows are in one room, whilst the bolts 
used with them are in another. The old 
guns, too, instead of being placed together, 
are spread over three rooms. They would 
clearly have been much more instructive had 
they been placed together, with some kind of 
an attempt at chronological sequence. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the whole 
subject of ancient arms that has been more 
neglected than the history of those weapons 
that were used for sport. Indeed, in scarcely 
any collection in Europe has any serious 
attempt been made to distinguish weapons of 
war from sporting weapons. Each collector 
names his guns arquibus, musket, petronel, 
musketoon, fusil, demi-hague, carbine, caliver, 
esclopette, etc., according to his fancy. No 
sure foundation has ever been laid for the 
proper attribution of those names to the 
pieces remaining to us. 

The constructive features have been quite 
as much neglected. If we take an ordinary 
crossbow of the kind calledalatch, one of those 
short powerful sporting weapons so largely 
used in the sixteenth century in Germany, to 
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pieces, we shall find that inside the butt, 
between the trigger and the nut which held 
the cord when the bow was bent, there is a 
series of levers and pieces of steel, each one 
of which had its purpose; but as yet no 
diagram of them, or description of their 
action, has been published. All the ingenious 
construction of a perfect wheel-lock would 
also well repay careful analysis and illustra- 
tion. These matters cannot be entered into 
in this notice, as elaborate diagrams would 
be needed to illustrate the descriptions. A 
rapid review of the objects exhibited, taking 
them, for convenience, in the unsatisfactory 
order, or rather disorder, in which they 
appear in the catalogue, is all that can be 
attempted. 

Mr. Spiller shows, in No. 1, a very fine 
wheel-lock rifle of the seventeenth century, 
which came from the Londesborough collec- 
tion, the stock of which is elaborately inlaid 
with engraved ivory. 

In No. 2 he has a weapon of similar de- 
coration, but of different form and construc- 
tion, which has the additional interest of 
being dated 1686. Guns of this type have 
been called, by French collectors, pied-de- 
biche, from the peculiar form of the stock, 
which somewhat resembles a hoop. They 
are invariably of very small bore, much like 
that of a pea-rifle of the present day, and 
were doubtless intended for killing birds, 
rabbits, and other small game, before small 
shot came into use. It must be remembered 
that the present mode of manufacturing 
small shot was not invented until 1782, so 
that before that time any shot smaller than 
what could be cast in a mould must have 
been difficult of manufacture, and probably 
imperfect in form and irregular in flight. The 
barrels of these guns, of which another is 
shown by the writer in No. 69, are hexagonal, 
and the bore carefully rifled with somewhat 
over one turn from breech-piece to muzzle. 
Another peculiar feature of this type of rifle 
is that the mainspring of the wheel is in- 
variably on the outside of the lock-plate, 
instead of being on the inside, as usual in 
other forms. 

Here, then, we have a distinct type of gun, 
of which numerous examples exist, all present- 
ing the same features, but the original name 
of which has by no means been identified. 
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Indeed, a scientific classification of hand 
firearms of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies has scarcely yet been attempted. 

In the same case is an interesting series of 
powder-flasks, also lent by Mr. Spiller, one of 
which bears the arms of Venice, and another 
a figure in the costume of the reign of James L., 
and supposed to represent that king. If to 
these are added the handsome powder-flasks 
lent by Mr. Davidson and Mr. E. Joseph, 
a remarkable dated one lent by Miss Isabel 
Way, and a cuir bouilli one in the form of a 
pouch, lent by the writer, which was formerly 
in the Meyrick collection, it will be seen that 
the series of powder-flasks is very complete. 
One of Mr. Davidson’s, with a representation 
of King Henry IV. on horseback, in em- 
bossed and gilt metal, is a piece of great 
beauty, and two small circular ones, described 
as German, but more probably of Italian 
workmanship, are covered with delicate inlaid 
designs. 

At the time when wheel and match locks 
were in use, two powder-flasks were carried; 
the larger flask, or horn, was used for charg- 
ing the gun ; whilst the small touch-box, as it 
was called, contained the finer touch-powder 
for the pan. 

No. 26 is a gun-rest, lent by the writer. 
Many of the guns of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were so heavy in the 
barrel, that such appliance was needed to 
secure a good aim, especially as the idea of 
shaping the butt to fit the shoulder had not 
yet occurred to the makers of firearms. 
Some of the butts are, indeed, of such a 
form, that the gun was clearly not meant to 
be applied closely to the shoulder, especially 
those of the pied-de-biche type already spoken 
of. Even the heavy weapon of war was 
placed against the breast, rather than to the 
shoulder. In the Zxercise of Armes for 
Calivers, Muskettes and Pikes, dated 1607, 
instructions are given that the caliver “ be 
set against the brest, and not against the 
shoulder ;” and again, that “‘ he set the musket 
hard (not against the shoulder), but against 
the brest: for it is so more gracefull.” In 
this book the caliver and musket are both 
match-locks, only the musket is considerably 
longer, and is used with a rest. The caliver 
is charged from a powder-horn, whilst the 
musketeer carries bandoleers. The bullets 


for both are carried in a leathern bag, and 
the touch-box is used with both weapons. 

Hunting-swords, from the time of Charles I. 
to the beginning of this century, are repre- 
sented by examples lent by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, Mr. Spiller, Mr. E. Joseph, Mr. 
Faulder, and the writer, but the series is far 
from complete. There is a remarkable 
example, No. 83, of the Hirsch-fanger, or 
set of German stag-hunting knives, in their 
case, dated 1624, and lent by Mr. Whawell ; 
whilst H.R.H. the Prince of Wales shows 
how this set of implements has come down 
to the present day almost unchanged in form 
by exhibiting a beautiful one mounted in 
gold and silver, apparently of the last century, 
No. 20, and also a quite modern example, 
No. 35, given to H.R.H. in 1866 by the late 
Emperor of Germany. 

In this first room is also a series of twenty- 
three crossbow bolts, lent by the writer. They 
are mostly from the Meyrick Collection, and 
the heads show many varieties of form, accord- 
ing to the use for which they were destined. 
The miniatures in the celebrated fourteenth 
century treatise on hunting by Gaston 
Pheebus de Foix, show that rabbits were 
knocked over with arrows having heavy flat 
heads, so that the fur should not be damaged, 
and two examples of bolts of this kind are 
exhibited, the most curious being one which 
has a whistle in its head, so that its whistling, 
as it sped through the air, should fix the 
attention of the animal or bird shot at. It 
bears the initials of its owner, B. L., and the 
date, 1600. It is probable that these flat- 
headed bolts were also used for the smaller 
kind of birds, as a sharp-headed bolt would 
have damaged them too much. 

In the same case is a small crossbow, No. 
52, of the kind called a stone-bow, or prod. 
This weapon was not used with bolts. The 
string has a sort of pouch in it to take 
small pebbles, or pellets of clay or lead, 
after the fashion of a modern boy’s catapult. 
Of course it was only used for killing small 
birds. The adjoining room contains some 
crossbows of a more powerful type. 

Mr. E. Joseph has a large prod with a 
finely carved wooden stock, No. 72. It is a 
larger weapon than the one just described, 
but of exactly the same type. 

Mr. Seymour Lucas, and the writer, exhibit 
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examples of the powerful German crossbow, 
called in England a latch, to the internal 
mechanism of which reference has already 
been made. These bows were used with 
bolts of the kind described above, and the 
steel bow was so powerful that it could only 
be bent with the assistance of a contrivance 
consisting of a winch, cog-wheels, and a rack, 
called a wind or rack. The wind of the 
crossbow No. 76, dated 1556, and lent by 
the writer, has unfortunately been placed in 
another room, with the bolts. This bow has 
an elaborate adjustable back-sight, and is 
very complete. The stock is covered with 
ebony, and inlaid with engraved ivory. 

Mr. Spiller lends a crossbow with the 
Nuremburg mark, and the date 1550, whilst 
a still earlier example, No. 79, is shown by 
the writer. The bow here is of wood, 
covered with painted leather, and crossbows 
exactly of this make are shown in the hands 
of the chamois-hunters in plates 40 and 175 
of Der Weiss Kunig, one of the books of the 
Maximilian series, and which contains a 
somewhat fanciful account of the events of 
the early years of that emperor. 

Of hunting-horns there are only two, one 
lent by Mr. Joseph, and the other by the 
writer. The last is a remarkable piece of 
seventeenth-century German carving in ivory, 
copied from Albert Durer’s print of the 
“Knight” (strangely rendered “Night” in the 
catalogue), ‘“‘ Death and the Devil,” 

On the walls of the narrow gallery leading 
to the fifth room, and much hidden by the 
frames of adjoining pictures, are many guns, 
some of them of considerable interest. 

No. 64, lent by Mr. Seymour Lucas, dates 
from the first half of the seventeenth century, 
but already approaches to the modern form. 
It is described as Spanish, but it came from 
Venice, and might well be of Italian work- 
manship. The stock is covered with pierced 
and chased steel. 

No. 61, lent by the writer, is decorated in 
a somewhat similar fashion. It comes from 
Spain, and is the seventeenth-century pro- 
totype of the form of gun still in favour 
with old-fashioned Spanish sportsmen, and 
familiar with all who have shot in Spain. 
The lock is of the form called a snaphaunce. 
It is somewhat similar to the flint-lock, only 
a piece of pyrites was used instead of the 
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flint. The construction of the lock, too, 
is somewhat different, the mainspring being 
on the outside, and the method of releasing 
the hammer when at full cock quite distinct. 
This construction of the lock is adhered to 
by many Spanish gunmakers to the present 
day, even in breechloaders made in other re- 
spects after the modern pattern. The barrel 
and lock of this snaphaunce are chased and 
signed “ Romano,” indicating the hand of an 
Italian workman, settled in Spain; and the 
style of decoration indicates the seventeenth 
century as the date of its production. 

No. 60 is a wheel-lock rifle from the 
writer’s collection, signed by Hans Heinrich 
Dilles, of Frankfort, and curious as showing 
how some sportsmen have always resisted in- 
novations. When it was made, at the end 
of the seventeenth or beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the flint-lock had been 
in use for more than half a century. The 
retention of the old wheel-lock was, however, 
advocated by many, on the ground that the 
revolution of the wheel did not disturb the 
aim, like the shock of the falling flint-cock. 
So great was the objection at first enter- 
tained to the newer invention, that in 1653 
Louis XIV. had to launch two edicts to 
enforce the use of flint-locks, in the second 
of which he went so far as to decree death to 
those who persisted in retaining the older 
weapon. 

The display of implements connected with 
falconry will also give much subject of 
thought to the student of ancient sports, but 
the catalogue is silent as to which of these 
objects may be old, and which modern; 
whilst the cricketer will look with wonder at 
the bats shaped like the blade of a modern 
oar, represented in the curious eighteenth- 
century pictures lent by the Marylebone 
Cricket Club. 

Enough has been said to show that, 
although the collection of ancient sporting 
implements is far from complete, there is 
much to interest anyone who is curious in 
these matters. 
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Che Conference. 
LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 
~<a 


F>>|ARIOUS theories have been ad- 
]| vanced as to the use of these 
features in our churches, those 
most generally prevailing being 
that they were used for the priest inside to 
(a) communicate lepers, or (4) confess peni- 
tents, or (c) for those outside to see an altar 
for the purposes of worship. 

I have always felt that none of these theo- 
ries were sufficient to account for the existence 
of the windows in all cases, but I am not now 
concerned so much in refuting any particular 
theory (and I can conceive a Low Side 
Window being put to more than one use), as 
to state one which I long since formed, and 
which has been strengthened by the perusal 
of a letter in an old number of the Zeclest- 
ologist, signed “ John Piggot, jun.,” which has 
since come before my notice, and by sub- 
sequent observations made of existing ex- 
amples. Prebendary Walcott* also alludes 
to it as a probable use of this feature. 

The usual position of the Low Side Window 
is in the side-wall of the chancel—sometimes 
on the north, but more often on the south, 
and occasionally (as at Clymping, Sussext) 
on both sides. It is generally near the west 
end of the chancel, and I have observed that 
it is frequently placed in such a manner as to 
enable a person standing inside the window 
to command a view of the high altar, and 
also (by means of a squint or otherwise) of 
one or more side-altars. 

Then I have never found that the Low 
Side Window exists together with an outside 
bell-cot of coeval or anterior date. It almost 
invariably had a shutter, opened from the 
inside, and an iron grille on the outside of 
this—the original grille exists at Faringdon, 
Berks, and Bedwyn, Wilts (both thirteenth 
century), also at Downton, Wilts (circa 1350). 
This treatment of the aperture does not seem 
to be in favour of the “leper” theory. The 





* Sacred Archeology, p. 359 
+ Brandon’s Partsh Churches, vol. ii., p. 18. 





Low Side Window is usually formed on the 
side of the chancel towards which the houses 
lie ; and where this is not at present the case, 
I have found that the position of the houses 
has changed in later days. 

The natural conclusion to which this com- 
bination of circumstances leads is that the 
principal object of a Low Side Window was 
for the sacristan standing inside to ring the 
bell at Mass at the open window, so that it 
might be heard by the people residing or 
working near. 

In the letter before named, Mr. Piggot gives 
the foliowing extracts from J. G. Cole’s paper 
in the Journal of the Archeological Institute 
for March, 1848: “That prior to the intro- 
duction of sanctus bell-cots, and commonly 
where these were not erected, then at the 
low side window—the only real opening in 
the church except the doors, and this un- 
glazed, but provided with a shutter—the 
sacristan stood, and at the elevation of the 
Host opened the shutter and rang the sanctus 
bell, as directed, I think, in the ancient 
liturgy: ‘In elevatione vero ipsius corporis 
Domini pulsetur campana iz uno latere, ut 
populares, quibus celebrationi missarum non 
vacat quod idie interesse, ubicunque fuerint, 
seu in agris, seu in domibus flectant genua’ 
(Constit. Joh. Peckham, a.pD. 1281). This 
rule could be better observed by means of 
a low side window, strictly regarding the 
words ‘in uno latere,’ than by a bell-cot, 
which was probably an innovation, though an 
elegant one. There is no example of the 
latter earlier perhaps than transition Norman, 
whereas of the former there is one of the 
Saxon period, it seems, at Caistor ; and the 
cot was not as general as the window, which 
continued in use down to plain Perpen- 
dicular.” Mr. Piggot then quotes the example 
at Othery, near Bridgewater, as proving this 
theory, and goes on to say: “In Mr. J. G. 
Nichol’s Warratives of the Days of the Refor- 
mation, chiefly from the manuscript of John 
Foxe, the Martyrologist, 1859, printed for 
the Camden Society, it is stated that John 
Hancock, minister of Poole, explained Queen 
Mary’s well-known proclamation, ‘ whych dyd 
declare what religion she dyd profess in her 
youthe . . . wylling all her loving subjects 
to embrace the same,’ thus, ‘thatt, whereas 
in the proclamation she wylled all her loving 
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subjects to embrace the same religion, they 
owghtt to embrace the same in her being there 
princes, thatt ys nott to rebell agaynst her, 
being there princes, but too lett her alone 
with her religion. This satisfied nott the 
papistes ; but they wolde nedes have there 
marking mass, & so dyd olde Thomas Whyght, 
John Notherel, and others, bwylde upp an 
alter in the churche, and had procured a fytt 
chaplain, a French prest, on syr Brysse too 
say there masse; but there altar was pulled 
downe, and syr Brysse was fayne too hyde 
hys headd, and the papistes too bwide them 
an alter in olde master Whyght’s howse, John 
Craddock hys man being clarcke to ring the 
bell & too help the priest too mass, untyll he 
was threatened that yf he dyd use to putt hys 
hand owtt of the wyndow to ring the bell, that 
a hand-goon sholde make hym too smartt, 
thatt he sholld not pull in hys hand agayne 
with ease.” 

This appears to me a most valuable record 
of the survival of the practice of ringing the 
sanctus bell at an open window, and to strongly 
confirm the theory I advocate. 

I may incidentally mention that the use of 
many squints which do not command a view 
of the high altar from side-chapels or tran- 
septs may be thus accounted for. 

On visiting the church of Downton, Wilts, 
with the Archeological Institute, in 1887, 
I was much impressed by the value of the 





interesting combination of Low Side Window 
and squint there as supporting this theory, 
and with the assistance of the vicar—the Rev. 
Du Boulay Hill, to whom I am indebted for 
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many details—I am enabled to give a plan 
illustrating it. The church is cruciform in 
plan, and the tower and transepts circa 1200, 
and the chancel, with the Low Side Window 
in the south wall, 1346-1352. The window is 
a two-light one, the westernmost light being 
continued down to form the aperture, with 
the jamb mouldings, and the string which 
surrounds the chancel, carried down round it. 
The aperture has a rebate and hooks for 
shutter on the inside, and the original grille, 
with openings about 7 by 5 inches. 

A two-light Perpendicular window has been 
inserted in the east wall of south transept, 
and a squint cut through the south jamb of 
the east arch of the tower is of the same date 
—these probably indicate the period at which 
this chantry was founded. The squint is 
5 feet 3 inches above the floor, and the 
opening tapers, the east end of it being rather 
larger than the western. The direction of this 
opening is such as to render it quite useless 
for enabling persons in the south transept to 
see the high altar, whilst it is apparently 
expressly adapted to command a view 
of the celebrant at the transept altar to 
a person standing opposite the Low Side 
Window. 

A piscina in the north transept indicates 
an altar there also, and there is a tradition 
that a second squint existed in the north jamb 
of the tower arch; but there is no trace of it 
now, and it would seem to have interfered 
with the turret door. The direction of the 
south squint, however, suggests such a posi- 
tion of the sacristan as would, without 
changing it, enable him to look through a 
similar one on the north side also. 

The houses of the village are, and appa- 
rently always have been, on the south side of 
the church. 

The chancel was erected by the Bishop of 
Winchester as his own chapel in the Manor 
of Downton, and the parishioners had their 
own altar, rood-screen, and priests’ door west- 
ward of the tower and transepts, so that lepers, 
if communicated at all, would have been so 
from the farish altar, and penitents confessed 
in that part of the church, rather than the 
chancel, where no provision would have been 
made for these purposes. 

As an instance of the more usual position 
of the Low Side Window being departed from 
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to adapt it to the use suggested, I may quote 
that of Broad Hinton, Wilts, where the window 
is on the zorth side, which must always have 
been the situation of the village, and where 
the sixteenth-century manor-house existed. 

It is not uncommon to find the inside re- 
veal of the Low Side Window carried down 
to form a seat, and Mr. André, in the Archa- 
ological Journal for June, 1889,* alludes to 
this feature in the cases of Sherringham and 
Wickhampton, Norfolk, as proving that they 
were used for confessional purposes. I sub- 
mit, however, that the seat is not inconsistent 
with the theory I advocate, and that it might 
have been for the use of the attendant 
who rang the sanctus bell, as also might the 
desk he instances in the cases of Melton, 
Constable, and Doddington. 

I have hitherto dealt with Low Side Win. 
dows of the kind, and in the position, most 
frequently found, and it is to these that my 
remarks as to their use apply. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that those which are 
sometimes found in the west wall of the nave 
or aisles, as at Bishops Cannings, Wilts, 
where there is one of twelfth-century date, 
with a coeval aumbry over it, or as instanced 
by Mr. André, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, and 
St. Mary’s, Guildford, may have been for the 
purposes of worship from the outside of the 
church, or for confession. 

Others were probably for the purpose of 
watching the altar. In the south wall of the 
chancel of the monastic church of Edington 
(1352-1361) are openings in the backs of the 
sedilia, against which, on the outside, was 
either a chamber for the watcher, or the cell 
of an anchorite ; this chamber, again, had a 
shuttered window and a grille in its west end ; 
but this is high up, and might have been for 
the ventilation so necessary in a confined 
apartment. 

There are openings in the backs of the 
sedilia at Dorchester, Oxon, but no signs of 
shutters or outside chamber. 

At Broad Hinton, before quoted, there is 
a lancet low window about 7 inches wide, 
with a broad, flat sill inside, in the south wall 
of the nave, close to the west jamb of the 
entrance doorway, but not in view of any 
altar ; this might have been used for the dis- 
tribution of a dole. Mr. André mentions one 


* Vol. xlvi., p. 151. 








in similar relation to the north doorway at 
North Walsham, Norfolk. 
C. E. Pontine, F.S.A,, 

Diocesan Surveyor, in the dioceses of Salisbury, and 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

ReSetANY theories have been advanced as 

YAN} to the probable use of Low Side 
Windows, and of these the one 
: which assumes that they were prin- 
cipally intended for confessional purposes 
appears to have much weight. In support of 
it I would advance two reasons, the first his- 
torical, the second material. 

Looking at the history of these openings, it 
will be found that they occur chiefly, if not 
entirely, during the first two periods of pointed 
architecture, and that they disappear during 
the third or last phase of that style. It is 
likewise found that the shriving-pew, or early 
confessional, was introduced at the same date 
as the disappearance of the Low Side Window, 
facts which I think help to prove that the 
shriving-pew took the place of the lychnoscope 
for confessional purposes. 

The material reason in support of the con- 
fessional theory is, I consider, supported by 
the following examples: At Doddington, 
Kent, there is a stone book-rest placed in 
immediate proximity to the inside of the 
lychnoscope (and I believe there are other 
similar instances); whilst at Sherringham, 
Norfolk, a Low Side Window has the splays 
inside corbelled off, and a seat placed in the 
recess, the corbelling being exactly similar to 
that over several examples of sedilia in the 
same neighbourhood. These instances prove 
that the windows where they occur were in- 
tended to be used by some person either 
standing or seated by them, and this agrees 
perfectly with the confessional theory, for the 
priest waiting for penitents could sit and read 
during the intervals between the departure of 
one person and the arrival of the next, just as 
I have seen a priest sit and read in a modern 
confessional at the present day. 

These two arguments in favour of the sup- 
position that Low Side Windows were prin- 
cipally used for administering confession have 
occurred to me since I contributed a paper 
on “ Medizeval Confessionals” to vol. xxiv. of 
the Re/iguary, where other reasons are given 
in support of the same thing. 

J. Lewis Anprk, M.A. 





Horsham. 
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+*ARDLY any subject in ecclesiology 
has given rise to more discussion 
than the Low Side Window, or 

- lychnoscope, as it used to be 
called. Excellent articles appeared in the 
Archeological Journal, vols. iv., v., and xi. ; 
Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, i., 262 ; 
Dr. Cox’s Churches of Derbyshire, iii. 298, 
418; Parker’s Glossary, i. 294; JVoles and 
Queries, 4th ser., i. 488, 586; and a list of 
some Norfolk examples will be found in the 
East Anglian Notes and Queries, in vol. i., p. 











‘“‘LOW SIDE WINDOW,” STONE DESK, AND SEAT, 
MELTON CONSTABLE. 


269. The theories as to their object were 
very numerous, but since the discovery of the 
wall-painting at Eton College, erroneously 
supposed to depict the administration of the 
Eucharist to a leper through such a window, 
this explanation has received most favour. 
Even this, however, would not fit all cases, 
and it is not unlikely that, as so many theo- 
ries can be advanced, with some amount 
of probability, these contrivances served 





more than one purpose. The addition of 
any instance not already recorded will, I 
think, be more desirable for the pages of the 
Antiquary than much mere speculation as to 
their use. Documentary evidence, of which 
there seems to be scarcely any, would be very 
helpful. 

The most curious example that I have ob- 
served lately is in the church at Melton Con- 
stable, near Holt, Norfolk. The church has 
a fine central Norman tower, and a chancel 
dating a century or two later. On the south 
side of the chancel, and on the east face of 
the tower, low down, is a seat scooped out of 
the thick wall. In front of this seat, and 
projecting from the jamb and sill of a Low 
Side Window, is a stone desk for a book. 
The window is of one light, with a cinque- 
foiled head, and has a transom at the level 
of the top of the desk, below which the window 
is blocked, and no doubt had a shutter. The 
stone seat is now a somewhat uncomfortable 
perch, and may probably have been covered 
by a wooden stall and back, or canopy. This 
arrangement, like that of most other ex- 
amples, seems to indicate that the purpose of 
these windows was for something to take 
place from the inside to the outside of the 
chancel. 

Other examples of these windows in con- 
nection with a seat and desk occur at Elsfield, 
Oxon, and at Allington, Wilts. 

Another church in Norfolk, Dersingham, 
near Lynn, has a window in the same posi- 
tion, with the lower part transomed off, as 
usual, But here the whole space does not 
open, so as to admit of the hand being passed 
through, but is pierced with four quatrefoil 
openings in the square. 

I may take this opportunity to confess my 
sins, for which purpose a Low Side Window, 
according to one theory, is the proper place. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1865, i. 81, 
I described what I supposed to be an example, 
at the west end of the north aisle of Wey- 
bread Church, Suffolk, where a window of 
two lights is transomed below, and the 
spaces blocked. I was afterwards informed 
by the late architect, Mr. Phipson, that 
this was a feature entirely of his own pro- 
viding ! 

C. R. Mannino, M.A., F.S.A. 
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SHE following are some of the more 
| important examples of Low Side 
Windows that I have noted: 

Easington, Durham.— A low 
wide-pointed opening, with wood-moulding, 
south-west corner chancel; blocked when 
seen ; shown in Billings’s Durham County as 
a doorway, which certainly it is not, as I 
noted in 1863, when I sketched it. 

Barmston, Yorkshire, and Tvoston, Suffolk. 
—With decorated wood doors still on. 

St. Mary the Less, Durham.—A small Nor- 
man window in “ correct” situation, on south 
side of chancel, lowish down towards west 
end. This is a fraud; it is the original west 
window shifted to this place at the “ Restora- 
tion” to make a nineteenth-century “ lych- 
noscope.” 

Winterton, Lincolnshire.--A tall lancet 
window, like others in the chancel, but with a 
square compartment cut off by a plain stone 
transom, which is on the level of the other 
sills ; south side, west of priest’s door. 

Snelland, Lincolnshire.—One of same sort 
as the last, removed to aisle at “ Restoration.” 

Morpeth, Northumberland. — South side 
chancel ; small window. 

Edburton, Sussex.—Here there are two. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire.—One on 
either side chancel near west end, small 
pointed windows ; not a pair. 

Middle Rasen, Lincolnshire.—One on the 
south side of the chancel, with hinges for a 
door. 

Clee, Lincolnshire.—A rectangular example, 
blocked up. 

Saltfleetby St. Clements, Lincolnshire.—A 
small cusped circular window on north side 
nave, apparently in original situation, but 
many years since I saw it ; would be set down 
at once as Low Side Window if in a chancel. 

Cadney, Lincolnshire.—An example on the 
north side of the chancel. 

Dalton-le-Dale, Durham.—On the north 
side of the nave; so I noted June 8, 1871, 
with cusped semicircular head. 

J. F. Fow er, M.A., F.S.A. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

5 HE earlier examples of Low Side 
fs} Windows that I have seen (thir- 
teenth century) are always of the 
form of a smaller opening imme- 
diately below a lancet window, evidently in- 








tended to have a shutter below and glass 


above. I recently uncovered one of fifteenth 
century date at Winestead Church, Yorks, in 
the usual position, which had been glazed and 
never had a shutter. There is a good ex- 
ample at the little church of Worthington, 
Leicestershire, on the southside of the chancel, 
of the two divisions of the window, the upper 
for light, the lower for a shutter. 
TEMPLE MOORE. 
7, Downshire Hill, Hampstead. 


E Store ILST still believing that no one 
AW; theory will entirely account for all 
NALA! Low Side Windows, I am more and 
more convinced, by almost every 
true example that is personally inspected, 
that the sanctus bell theory is the one that 
affords the only satisfactory explanation of 
perhaps over go per cent. of the whole that 
have yet been noted. That this is the ex- 
planation of all the examples in Derbyshire I 
am now quite satisfied. When writing on 
Spondon Church, in 1878, I imagined that 
the remarkable narrow oblong example on 
the south side of the chancel must be a true 
instance of a leper window; but I am glad 
of the opportunity of stating that further study 
of the leper question in medieval England 
has caused me to change my opinion. The 
instances of bookshelfs and seats close to 
these windows (there is a Derbyshire example 
of the former) all make for the soundness of 
the hand-bell explanation, for they would be 
used by the attendant or sacristan stationed 
at this place. 
J. Cuar.eEs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


PLYING to your invitation that I 

should contribute to this ‘ Con- 

| ference,” would you allow me to 
submit to those who may take part in 

it, that great service would be done to the final 
elucidation of the subject if, as a preliminary, 
facts carefully described were enumerated, 
and when all the many peculiarities in the 
various examples of the subject have been 
given, then each contributor should, at his 
pleasure, give his reasoning and conclusions 
in the case? Perhaps it may be thought 
by some that sufficient facts are already at 
hand. Many are, no doubt, but not all, nor 
nearly all. Indeed, the very title you have 
given the subject, namely, that of “‘ Low Side 
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Windows,” betrays the want of a complete 
series of observations, for it may be stated at 
once, that in many cases these openings are 
not windows at all—that is to say, are not 
openings for the purpose of giving light ; and 
it often happens that where they are part of a 
window they form a distinct feature in them- 
selves, and it will become a matter for obser- 
vation whether or not the light of a window 
was an essential feature of their presence. 
Then it has to be borne in mind that the 
character of these openings varies to an ex- 
tent which forces the conclusion that their 
purposes differed. Under these circumstances 
it would appear that if a collection of facts 
were first made, the rightful conclusions would 
be sooner made out. But as a preliminary 
even to this course, much time and thought 
would be saved if any of your contributors, 
having a knowledge of any actually recorded 
use of these openings, would at once make it 
known. Supposing the suggestion that a 
registration of the characteristics of every 
example treated of be sent to you, might not 
the work be facilitated if certain of those 
interested in the subject would undertake to 
schedule the cases in each county? Sucha 
collection would probably bring to light 
matters for consideration which at present 
have been entirely overlooked, and, more- 
over, would form a desirable link in the eccle- 
siological history of each county. Of course, 
accuracy of description will be the first essen- 
tial in such an undertaking, and if it could be 
aided by illustration the more interesting it 
would become. 

Instead of offering you any theory at pre- 
sent on the subject in hand, please to accept 
the following attempt at description of a single 
example : 

At Church Eaton, in the county of Stafford, 
there is a Low Side Window situate on the 
south side of the chancel, within 2 feet of 
what may be said to be the chancel arch ; it 
is 1 foot 6 inches wide and 1 foot 6 inches 
high, and the upper edge of its sill is 3 feet 
3 inches from the floor level ; it is square in 
form. The outer edge of the sill and head 
are splayed, and the jambs moulded; the 
inside of the opening has a rebate of 24 inches 
on all sides, within 9 inches of the outer face, 
and the inside jambs are splayed at a slight 
angle from the outer jambs, so that the open- 


ing on the internal face of the wall is 2 feet 
3 inches wide by 1 foot ro inches high. To 
the external opening are two vertical and two 
cross iron bars, and on the east side of the 
opening, inside, are two hooks, to which an 
oak shutter is hung with an oak slip-bolt as a 
fastening. The date may be said to be 1350. 
This opening never was glazed, and therefore 
in the ordinary sense was not a window. 
CHARLES Lynam. 
Diocesan Surveyor of Lichfield diocese. 
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Archeological Societies. 


[| Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.| 


At the meeting of the SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
held on February 6, Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., produced 
and described a variety of Derbyshire sheriff’s precepts 
of Commonwealth date, which gave the various forms 
under which writs then ran, such as the “ Keeper of 
the Liberties of England,” “ Oliver, Lord Protector,” 
* Richard, Lord Protector,” etc. They also afforded 
some information with respect to the old duties of 
coroners in proclaiming outlaws. Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., gave a most interesting account of the build- 
ing of Seville Cathedral, and of the various misfortunes 
that have befallen that immense pile, concluding with 
the recent disastrous collapse of the central tower. 


%~s as 
The meeting of February 13 of the SocIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES was given up to an exhaustive study of 
the formation and evolution of spoons. An excellent 
paper, illustrated by graduated series of examples, 
was read by Mr. C. J. Jackson. The President also 
showed a part of his valuable collection. The very 
rare privilege was granted of the exhibition of the 
gold and jewelled ‘‘Coronation Spoon” from the 
Tower, temp. Edward the Confessor. 


O$ 2 a 

At the February session of the RoyYAL ARCHOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE, Mr. J. Lewis André read an inter- 
esting paper on the little-known church of Burton, 
Sussex. It has several good features, such as old 
woodwork and a variety of brasses ; but the special 
feature is the figure of a female saint crucified on a 
St. Andrew’s cross head downwards, which appears 
in a wall painting, on the splay of one of the 
windows. This saint is still unidentified, the remains 
of the lettering below the figure are too fragmenta 

to be of much assistance. The Rev. Dr. Cox exhi- 
bited a unique ecclesiastical seal engraved on amber, 
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of the thirteenth century, found at Old Malton Priory, 
which caused a good deal of discussion. Dr. Cox 
also exhibited and described some “finds” from 
Deepdale Cave, Burton, which included a remarkably 
good bronze fibula of a buckler shape. 
a5 4) 2 

We have received the eleventh annual report of that 
most useful association, the St. Paut’s EccLEsIo- 
LOGICAL SocIETY, from which it appears that ten 
meetings were held during the year in the Chapter 
House, at which some papers of exceptional merit 
were read, notably two by Mr. A. Oliver and Mr. G. D. 
Wickham Legg, F.S.A. Seven afternoon visits were 
paid to churches in the neighbourhood of London, 
and one whole-day visit to Norwich. Twenty-two 
new members were elected during the year, the num- 
ber on the register being now 274. The evening 
meetings for this month will be held at the Chapter 
House, on March 12 and March 27. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Rev. H. G. Duffield, 
Shortlands, Kent, the hon. sec. 


The first part of the fourth volume of the new series 
of the Transactions of the EssEx ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocreTy (price, to non-members, 5s.) has a brief but 
good paper on “ The Preservation of Parish Records,” 
by Rev. Cecil Deedes. Mr. D. Gurteen records the 
discovery of an ancient burial-place in the parish of 
Shudy Camps, illustrated with a plan. Mr. Henry 
Laver, F.S.A., describes a recent discovery of Celtic 
urns at Colchester. Mr. G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A., has 
some excellent remarks on seals of the official class, 
suggested by the official seal of Bishops Stortford. 
We are glad to find from this issue that the work on 
Essex Bells, originally projected by Mr. North, and 
then followed up by the late Mr. Stahlschmidt, is to 
be vigorously carried on by the Society. 


OS OA a ay 
The first quarterly issue of the ARCHAZOLOGIA CAM- 
BRENSIS for 1890, opens with a remarkable article by 
Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., on the Religious 
Houses in South Wales after 1066. The object of the 
paper is to show that the religious houses established 
in South Wales after the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land formed a part of the system of conquest and 
settlement then introduced, and that they were estab- 
lished far more from political than religious considera- 
tions. Mr. Willis-Bund argues most ingeniously, and 
with a certain element of obvious truth on his side. 
He makes it, at all events, clear that these religious 
houses (whatever might have been their chief object), 
were an outgrowth of the conquering, and not the 
conquered people. The remainder of the number 
consists of an interesting account of the fortnight 
spent in Brittany by the Cambrian Archeological 
Association during August, 1889, and of various re- 
views and notices of books pertaining to Wales. A 
severe review of Mr. Williams’ Addey of Strata 
Florida is followed by the editor reviewing the review. 
Altogether, there seems to be a very pretty little 
quarrel. We cannot quite understand it, but in it are 
mixed up the Society of Antiquaries and their assist- 
ant secretary, the Cambrian Archeological Association 
and their editor, Mr. Willis-Bund the antiquary, and 


Mr. Steven Williams, the author of the book in ques- 
tion, whilst the Cymmrodorion Society appears as a 
moderator of excited feelings. The editor, in his 
good nature, offers his pages for a continuation of the 
warfare, but to be able to tackle your literary adver- 
sary only once in three months is a sad drawback to a 
good lively wrangle. 


a 2 oO 
The first number of the journal of the Gypsy Lorg 
Society for the new year, printed by T. and A. 
Constable, of the Edinburgh University Press, promises 
well as a beginning of the society’s second volume. 
The eight separate items of its contents are all in 
strict consonance with the portrayal of Gypsy history 
and customs. The interesting account by M. Paul 
Babaillard of the Immigration of the Gypsies into 
Western Europe in the fifteenth century is continued. 
The most attractive article in this issue is the account 
of the ‘‘ Bohemians” of Jacques Callot, issued in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, by Mr. David 
Mac Ritchie ; the four pictures are ably reproduced by 
photo-lithography from the copies in the British 


Museum. 
~6 6 ~% 


At the last meeting of the PENZANCE NATURAL 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, an ingenious 
paper was presented by the president (Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma) on ‘‘ The Past and Present,” in which 
archeology was, by a paradox, claimed as one of the 
main agents of human progress. Taking a few ex- 
amples from the Continent—the sandal, supposed (by 
English people) obsolete, is worn by myriads of 
Europeans at the present moment, and there is much 
to be said in favour of the use of it. Also in regard to 
the wearing of skins, Paisley and Manchester have not 
yet abolished the skin garment, and thousands of men 
in the Carpathian Mountains and in Russia still wear 
them. The hairpin was worn by the ancients, speci- 
mens being found in the tombs of many lands, and the 
bangle is more interesting still, having been worn by 
Egyptian ladies 3,000 years ago, and being equally 
popular amongst the Athenians, Romans, and Indians. 
In regard to art, inscribed bricks (Babylonian in con- 
ception) are now used for advertisements ; they are 
lasting (their predecessors had stood for 2,000 years), 
handy, kept clean in dirty cities, and, moreover, are 
attractive. For the purpose named they will be found 
useful, especially in smoky cities. The use of stones 
for furniture is pretty and enduring, and, though they 
might be unpopular in England, it does not follow that 
they are obsolete throughout Europe. 


~~ 2 9 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL. AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held in the Mayor’s Parlour, Leeds, on 
January 31. The roll of the members shows a 
gradual increase, the total being now 570. The 
council announce that they have “a very large re- 
serve of papers ready for publication,” and only 
refrain from further extension of their journal from 
financial considerations. No reasonable member can, 
however, complain of the amount of printed matter 
issued of late years; on the contrary, the association 
is doing remarkable printing work for a Ios, 6d. 
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subscription. In the last two years each subscriber 
received 704 pages. In another direction the councii 
of this society might reasonably be more active and 
courageous. There are few districts in England 
where more irreparable harm has of late been done to 
old parish churches than in Yorkshire. There is a 
mild paragraph in the report stating that in two cases 
last year the council’s attention was directed to old 
church “‘ restorations.” “In one case they were too 
late, but in the other it is hoped that due care will be 
taken to do as little harm as possible.” Surely the 
archeological trumpet of York, in this respect, gives 
too uncertain a sound ! 


Be 4) 2 4) 
The FoLK-LoRE SOcIETY’s journal is undergoing re- 
organisation, and will henceforth appear quarterly 
under the title Folklore : a Quarterly Review of Myth, 
Tradition, Institutions, and Customs. It will be 
directed by an editorial committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Gomme, Abercromby, Nutt, and Jacobs. The 
first number, which is to be issued early in March, 
promises exceedingly well, according to the detailed list 
of its contents as announced in the Atheneum. With 
this quarterly journal will be incorporated the Arche- 
ological Review, which, after a gallant fight, has now 
ceased to have any independent existence. The 
society will issue to its members for 1890 Professor 
Crane’s annotated translation of the Zxempla of 


Jacques de Vitry. 
Be 4) 2% 


The annual general meeting of the RoYAL HISTORICAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND 
was held towards the end of last January at Dublin. 
The members of this important body are to be heartily 
congratulated on having changed their title to the 
briefer and more euphonious style of Zhe Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. We suppose that hence- 
forth the characterising initials of fellowship, following 
the Scotch precedent, will be ‘* F.S.A. Ireland.” The 
chief visit of the association was paid to Christ 
Church Cathedral, which was described by Mr. Drew, 
the eminent architect. At the evening session, a good 
paper was read by Professor Stokes on “ Dudley 
Loftus,” a Dublin antiquary of the seventeenth 


century. 
2 BA 4s) 

The council of the THORESBY SOCIETY met on 
sa 25 in the Law Institute, Leeds. Mr. E. 

ilson, the president, in the chair. An estimate was 
accepted for the printing of the first manuscript volume 
of the Leeds Parish Church Register, and it was re- 
solved to proceed forthwith with the printing of the 
opening section of that work. It was also resolved 
to recommend to the general meeting the printing in 
the miscellaneous section of the 1889 Transactions of 
transcripts of the probate of the will of Ralph 
Thoresby; the rent-roll of Kirkstall Abbey, the Leeds 
Borough Subsidy Roll (39 Eliz.), and certain pedigrees 
and genealogical evidences of old Leeds families. 
The annual meeting was held on February 18. 


6 jas @ 
The fourth meeting of the twentieth session of the 
SociETY OF BiBLicAL ARCH@OLOGY was held on 
February 4, when a paper was read by Mr. Ernest de 


Bunsen, entitled ‘‘ The Pharaohs of Moses according 
to Hebrew and Egyptian Chronology,” comprising a 
closely reasoned argument connecting the year five of 
Ahmer, when (according to the Elkab inscription) 
the Hyksos or bondmasters of the Hebrews were ex- 
pelled, with the calendrian date B.c. 928. A paper 
was also read by Mr. A. L. Lewis, called ‘‘ Some 
suggestions respecting the Exodus.” The next meet- 
ing of the society will be held at 9, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, on March 4, at 8 p.m., when Dr. 
Gladstone, F.R.S., will read a paper on ‘The 
Bronze and Copper of Ancient Egypt and Assyria.” 
5 


At the February meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society, Archdeacon Chapman read a 
communication and exhibited documents on the pur- 
chase of the manor and advowson of Mepal in the 
fourteenth century by the Prior and Convent of Ely, 
as witnessed by a series of parchments which are pre- 
served in the muniment-room of the Cathedral. The 
document of chief interest which he exhibited was a 
Computus Roll of a certain monk, William of Wys- 
bech by name, presented to the chapter in the year 
1361, and which contained a detailed account of 
moneys, which he had received and expended for the 
Convent, in the purchase and fortification of the 
manor and church. By this account it was shown 
that only a small portion of the necessary funds were 
provided from the treasury of the house, the greater 
part having been voluntarily subscribed by the monks 
themselves and their friends in the neighbourhood. 
The names of all the donors are set out at length with 
the sums which they gave ; and special gifts are re- 
corded of silver vessels, forks, cups, and mazer-bowls. 
The amount of the purchase-money is the first item on 
the debit side, and there follows an exact entry of 
three several journeys, which the monk had taken to 
London for the purpose of obtaining the king’s license 
for the conveyance of the property to the church of 
Ely, with his personal expenses, and the fees which 
he paid to the various officers of the king. 


~ % 


On January 27, a meeting of the BERKSHIRE ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY was held at 
Reading, when Rev. G. H. Ditchfield, Rector of 
Bartham, and Honorary Secretary to the Society, 
delivered an able and interesting lecture on the Gilds 
of Reading, which gave evidence of careful research. 
As an instance of the quaint information brought to 
light in this paper, the following pertaining to the Gild 
of Barbers may be quoted: “ No barber who was a 
stranger was allowed to draw teeth in any part of the 
town except in a barber's shop; and any barber 
shaving, trimming, dressing or cutting any person on 
Sunday, except on the four fair days, had to forfeit 
for each time 12d.” The following curious by-law 
was made by the Corporation in 1443 at the com- 
mencement of the dispute between the rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster, and was probably intended to 
prevent unlawful meetings taking place under the mark 
of a barber’s shop: ‘‘ The Mayor and burgesses of 
Reading grant and ordain that from this time forward 
no barber of Reading open any shop nor shave any 
man after ten of the clock at night, between Easter 
and Michaelmas, nor after nine of the clock at night 
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from Michaelmas to Easter, but if (z.¢., except) it be 
any stranger or worthy man (7.¢., a gentleman) of the 
town he shall pay 300 tiles to the Guildhall of Read- 
ing, as often-times as he is found faulty, to be received 
by the cofferers for the time being.” 


Bay a % 

The annual meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL HIsTORY SOCIETY was 
held at Derby on February 14. The proposed 
amalgamation of the society with the Derbyshire 
Natural History and Philosophic Society was approved 
by the general meeting, whereby upwards of fifty 
additional members are secured. Mr. W. H. Holland 
read a paper on the Greaves family exhibiting various 
early evidences. Mr. George Fletcher gave an address 
on the origin of Derbyshire scenery. Rev. Dr. Cox 
exhibited various Romano-British “finds” from 
Deepdale, Derbyshire. Mr. John Ward showed a 
remarkable ‘‘ Funeral Loaf” of the year 1450. The 
twelfth volume of the society’s journal was issued to 
the members. 


s~ 1 28 


On February 17, Mr. Scruton read an interesting 
paper before the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society ‘‘ on some fragments of Bradford 
history,” illustrated by many interesting relics, both 
pictorial and documentary. Among the latter was a 
paper bearing the original seal and signature of that 
unhappy fanatic Joanna Southcott, admitting one 
Mary Robertshaw, of Great Horton, within the circle 
of * the elect precious.” 


ms 1m 2% 


The meeting of the BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION, held on February 5, was characterized by 
the variety of subjects brought under notice. Canon 
Skelton described a coped tomb-head covered with 
Saxon interlaced work, at Hickling Church, Notts ; 
Mr. E. Way exhibited various articles worked in stone, 
supposed to be weights, found in the bed of a stream 
at Templeton, near Tavistock; Mr. G. R. Wright 
described the top-stone of a quern found at Belvoir ; 
Mr. Loftus Brook exhibited several silver coins of 
Roman empresses ; Canon Collier exhibited a portion 
of a massive stone bowl, of the Romano-British 
eriod, found at Chilbolton, Hants; Rev. W. S. 
h-Szyrma read notes on the recent discovery of a 
menhir found built up as old material in the wall of 
Gulval Church, Cornwall ; and a paper was read by 
Mr. M. Drury on a supposed Roman causeway at 


Lincoln. 
~» 6 


Dr. Davies, professor of hygiene, Netley, read an able 
paper, on February 3, at Southampton, before the 
HAnTs LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
entitled, ‘‘Some remarks on Norman architecture, 
especially as seen in Hampshire.” A county that 
possesses such a variety of grand examples of this 
period, as Winchester, Christchurch, St. Cross, and 
Romsey, affords abundant material for comment. 
Dr. Davies was rather daring, but very possibly cor- 
rect, in his description of certain peculiar features at 
Christchurch, and in his surmise as to their origin. 
He said: “An interesting point in this church is the 





occurrence of c/assica/ ornament in two or three places, 
derived, no doubt, through a Byzantine channel. 
Thus, in the choir-arch, at the level of the triforium, 
is a shaft on each side, semi-cylindrical, resting on a 
corbel. This corbel is carved with a distinctly classical 
pattern of a kind of acanthus leaf. The same pattern 
occurs as a moulding over the south doorway leading 


_ into the cloister. Again, the easternmost pier-arch 


on the south side of the nave is enriched with three 
mouldings ; internally a treble zigzag, externally a 
hatched, and between the two an ornament resembling 
the echinus, or egg and anchor, without the anchor or 
dart, but still obviously of classical origin. In the 
south choir aisle is a capital with very well carved 
acanthus foliage. Thus there are three, as it were, 
reminders of classical styles in this Gothic church, 
nearly four hundred years before the classical revival, 
which gave us a profusion of similar ornamentation, 
as seen, for instance, in Bishop Gardiner’s chantry at 
Winchester. But there is another ‘reminder’ here, 
which is perhaps more curious, and not so commonly 
met with. In the ambulatory or eastern aisle, beyond 
the altar, leading from the north to the south choir 
aisle, are four shafts possessing capitals, that dis- 
tinctly recall a form of ornamentation called ‘stalac- 
tite,’ that was a very favourite one with the Arabian 
mosque builders, throughout the palmy period of 
Arabian architecture. Whoever carved the capital 
must have taken his idea from an Arabian capital that 
he had seen in the East. The first crusade was in 
1099; the second, 1144; and the third, 1187-1192. 
Therefore we may suppose that the classical and 
Arabian influences just noted reached Romsey on the 
return of some knight or priest or monk from one or 
other of these expeditions. Of course, it is well known 
that many features of Norman architecture are derived 
from Byzantine and Saracenic or Arabian sources.” 
25 2% Ay 

The seventy-seventh anniversary meeting of the 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE was held on January 29, the President (the 
Earl of Ravensworth) in the chair, when an animated 
and most noteworthy debate arose on a letter from 


the Vicar of St. John’s, Newcastle, asking, on behalf . 


of the churchwardens and himself, for the restoration 
to the church of the piscina detained in the Castle 
Museum. Though the letter was respectfully worded, 
the piscina was claimed on legal grounds, and the 
applicants promised to restore it to its original posi- 
tion. Canon Franklin, on the ground that the society 
had no right to any part of the fabric of the church, 
moved that the piscina be given back. Dr. Hodgkin, 
Mr. Hodges, and Mr. Boyle objected to this course, 
unless they were legally compelled. The motion was 
seconded by Canon Hicks, but the Chairman refused 
to put the motion, contending that it contravened 
their fifth statute, by which nothing once the propert 

of the society could be sold or otherwise disposed of, 
unless it was a duplicate. The matter was eventually 
adjourned for a month, in order that the Vicar of St. 
John’s might produce evidence that the piscina was not 
the lawful property of the society. The result of the 
adjourned proceedings had not reached us at the time 
of going to press. The subject will be again referred 
to in the April issue of the Amtiguary.--At a meeting 
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of the society of February 12, Dr. Hodgkin gave a 
description of the ancient walls of Constantinople, 
illustrated by photographs. 


~ ww 2 


Tue BERKSHIRE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE has now 
nearly completed its first year. It bids fair to be a 
valuable addition to the hitherto little studied history 
of the Royal County. The January number contains 
an interesting article on “ Brasses,” a paper on 
‘* Swallowfield” by Lady Russell, and one on “ Field- 
names” by Emma E, Thoyts. The ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries” in it will also prove a great help to the 
local historian, 





Literary Oossip for 
Archexologists. 


IT is now an open secret that the article in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review on HADDON HALL 
is by the Duchess of Rutland. All antiquaries inter- 
ested in this picturesque remnant of domestic medizval 
England should read the article. Good use has been 
made in it of the xecent ‘‘find” of historical manu- 
scripts over the stables of Belvoir Castle. 


¢ + 2 
Rev. J. E. Stocks, M.A., has in the press a volume 
that ought to be of exceptional interest to ecclesio- 
logists, it is announced as a reproduction of the 
MARKET H[ARBOROUGH PARISH RECORDS from the 
end of the twelfth century to 1530. The publisher is 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


> + 
Mr. H. H. Grove, of Norwich, is about to publish 
the parish registers of ABINGTON PIGOTTS, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which have been copied by the Rev, W. 
G. F. Pigott. 


+ 
Rev. J. Woodward, F.S.A. (Scot.), of Montrose, 
N.B., is about to publish by subscription a volume 
entitled ECCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. Mr. Woodward, who has already proved 
himself an able herald, has got hold of a good and 
not-much-worked theme. The subject, if worthily 
treated, ought to produce a valuable book of refer- 


ence. 
+ + + 

The members of the Hull Literary Club are adding 
to local history and to the general literature of the 
country many important books. The Rev. Dr. 
Lambert, chairman of the Hull School Board, is pre- 
paring for early publication from the press of Messrs. 
A. Brown and Sons a work on the HuLi GILDs., 
The book will consist of an introductory essay on gilds, 
and will be followed by copies of the Ordinances of 
Thirty Ancient Crafts of Kingston-upon-Hull, printed 
for the first time from the originals, chiefly in the 
possession of the Corporation of the town. These 
ordinances, lately brought to light, will form a 


unique picture of the internal organization of pro- 
vincial trades’ gilds, and by comparison with those in 
use elsewhere much light will be thrown on the 
nature of these societies throughout the kingdom. A 
bibliography of works relating to the subject will be 
included, and numerous illustrations will add to the 
interest of the volume, Dr. Lambert is a Hull man, 
and enters with spirit into educational, social, and 
other movements for the advancement of his native 
town. 


+* @ ¢ 


Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge is to lecture at the Hull 
Literary Club on ‘‘OuR RoyAL FouNDER,” being a 
study of the life and times of the first Edward, to 
whom Hull owes its first charter and its early pros- 
perity. Unpublished materials from the Records of 
the Hull Corporation will add not a little to the im- 
portance of the paper. 


+ + ¢ 


Sir George Duckett, says the Atheneum, has, with 
his usual industry, translated the VISITATIONS OF 
ENGLISH CLUNIAC FOUNDATIONS in 47 Hen. III. 
(1262), 3 and 4 Edw. I. (1275-6), and 7 Edw. I. (1279),” 
from the original records in the National Library of 
France. From the same source he has added, in 
part, those of 27 Edw. I. (1298), 13 Rich. IT (1390), 
6 Hen. IV. (1405). He is going to publish them 
through Messrs, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 


+ 
We are glad to learn that THE BELLS oF SUFFOLK, 
long in course of preparation, will soon be issued by 
Rev. Canon Raven, D.D. 


“- | s 
In the next issue of our contemporary, the Religuary, 
there will be an article by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., on 
the old woodwork of HANMER Church, Flintshire, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of i2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Edited by J. A. H. Murray. 
Parts IV., sect. 2, and V., C.—Clivy. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Price 12s. 6d. 

The great enterprise of the delegates of the Claren- 
don Press moves steadily on, even if not so quickly as 
some unthinkingly desire, who do not know or appre- 
ciate the labour of such a work, and the difficulties 
that are constantly arising to be grappled with. In 
these days of haste and hurry it is grand to havea 
great piece of literary science, suchas this Dictionary, 
calmly carried on with an intensity of thoroughness 
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and honesty of learning that lift the work far above 
the ordinary publisher’s venture, timed to be out 
within a limited date. 

This great Dictionary has always a claim upon 
archzologists, but the present parts, perhaps, exceed 
any of their predecessors in special interest. The 
articles on words connected with ecclesiastical matters, 
such as carnival, Catholic, cell, church, clergy, clerk, 
Christ and its derivatives, Christmas, etc., are promi- 
nent for their historical and general information ; 
antiquarian law is illustrated by the treatment of 
catch-poll, cert-money, cestuique, champerty, chattel, 
and others; municipal life and institutions by the 
treatment of czty and civz/ ; social life and manners 
through words like calash, candlemas, carol, cavalry, 
chimney, chivalry, and cinkapas ; curious historical 
points come out under cadal, cabinet, calendar, caucus, 
Celt, carpet-bagger, and many others. The study of 
the letter C itself, initial to one of the longest lists in 
the alphabet, brings us at once in contact with some 
scientific facts. 

To begin with, the section Ca has but “a small 
proportion of Old English or Teutonic words; it 
contains many from Latin (directly, and through 
French) and from Greek. The words of Celtic origin 
are proportionately numerous,” ¢.2. caber, cairn, car, 
etc., and those ‘‘from Oriental and non-European 
languages are very numerous, including cacao, calico, 
camel, candy, cane, canoe,” etc. Turning to the next 
vowel, we learn that “no modern word in Ce is of 
Old English origin,” Ce in Old English words having 
become Ch or &. The same thing may be said of 
Ci, and ‘“‘as a consequence Cz now contains only 
non-Teutonic words which have entered the language 
during the Middle English or the modern period, 
chiefly from Latin directly, or through French” ; the 
sole exception being cémder, which owes its sibilant c 
to a mistaken etymology. Dr. Murray’s account of 
Ch is very clear; it is practically a distinct letter- 
symbol representing properly the sound ¢s (as in 
chair), and ‘*was introduced from France at the 
Conquest, and used not only for the new French 
words, as charite, richesse, but also in the Old English 
words, as in cheosen, chester,” etc. It has also other 
values in English, as in champagne, chyle and loch, sh, 
#, and the gutteral ch, each of which points to a 
different origin for the word. Thus Ch ‘‘ranks 
almost as a separate letter,” and it heads a group 
which “contains more words than J, K, or Q;” all 
being placed under C, make that letter appear ab- 
normally long. In Cy (s sound) the words are non- 
Teutonic, mostly modern, and of Greek origin; “in 
cl, ¢0, cr, cu, ¢ has, as in ca, its original phonetic value 
of &, and comprises original English, as well as later 
words from all sources.’ 

Part V. is noteworthy as containing “so many of 
the great words of the Christian Church.” It is not 
surprising to find the number of compounds and deri- 
vatives from CArist—in England spelt Crist up till 
1500, though in France the present spelling began in 
the previous century. They occupy over fifteen 
columns, and together with the articles chrism, or 
chrisom, and its derivatives, present a most interesting 
and varied succession of facts. For example, the 
significations of criss-cross, primarily a cross in front 
of the alphabet in horn-books, and créss-cross-row, 


remind one of a column of ‘notes and queries” ; 
christen and christendom show many shades of inci- 
dent and usage; while among the many sub-com- 
binations of Christmas, it appears that the box to 
which Boxing Day is sacred really was originally an 
earthenware box ; Bishop Hall, in 1612, complaining 
that ‘‘it is a shame for a rich Christian to be like a 
Christmas-box, that receives all, and nothing can be 
got out till it be broken in pieces.” The first mention 
of the Christmas-tree in England is just a hundred 
years ago, but the first use of the combined word here 
given is not older than 1835. 

The article on church traces the origin and changes 
of the word in a masterly way, in the course of which 
historic data are fully brought to bear. The forms 
are given from the Old English cévice and circe, 
running side by side in the eleventh century, through 
chiriche, churiche, and chereche, and others, with the 
northern 4zrfe and its variants, down to the present, 
and its phonetic growth explained. Then follows a 
most instructive collection of the words corresponding 
to cérice, circe, in the old Teutonic languages, and a 
comparison with the Slavonic forms, the result of all 
being that ‘‘ the word is held on good grounds to be 
common West Germanic, and to go back at least to 
the fourth or fifth centuries”; the contrary view, 
that the Continental forms arose from the labours of 
the early English missionaries in Germany, being 
‘* philologically untenable.” The Slavonic is sup- 
posed to have taken the word from the Teutonic ; in- 
deed, one who hears the Russian pronunciation 
cannot fail to be impressed with the resemblance of 
this form even tothe present German. The previous 
origin of the word, before it came into English, has 
been matter of much inquiry and dispute, the Latin 
circus, crux, and the Gothic &élikn, “tower, upper 
chamber,” having in turn been suggested. ‘Lhe 
agreement of scholars now refers it to the Greek 
adjective xipraxéy, “ of the Lord, dominical ;” this and 
its Latin equivalent, dominicum, were in use from a 
very early period, and even find a parallel in Old 
Irish. ‘‘No other conjecture offered,” says Dr. 
Murray, ‘‘ will bear scientific statement, much less 
examination.” A series of quotations illustrating 
early forms in England follows. It may be here 
noted that a departure from the usual limit of the 
eleventh century is made throughout this article, 
quotations being given as far back as the seventh 
century. In the treatment of the signification we are 
again (as with the derivation) brought to take note of 
the Greek and Latin ecclesia, the foundation of the 
equivalent to church in all the Romanic and Celtic 
languages. . 

Church in English thus meant primarily “the 
Lord’s house,” and only later (relatively) attracted 
the sense of ‘‘ Christian community.” For the long 
list of carefully-defined senses in which the word is 
employed we must refer the reader to the work itself, 
only pointing out the riches of combination that the 
word affords both in general and special instances, 
irrespective of compounds, church-ale, church-scot, 
churchwarden, and the like, which are each treated 
separately. We have chosen this article as an ex- 
ample of how so important a subject is handled. 
With church should be coupled the less important 
chapel, of origin so singular (the cappella, or cloak, of 
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St. Martin), which is treated with a most satisfactory 
fulness both of explanation and quotation. 

Of the value of this method of historic illumination 
in clearing up vague ideas, let us cite the article on 
city. The recent bestowal of the title “city” on 
Birmingham and other places has made men ask, 
What does it mean? Originally meaning ¢he com- 
munity, or body of citizens, civitas came to be applied 
to the p/ace where the citizens dwelt. As an English 
word, czté first appears in the thirteenth century 
applied to foreign and ancient cities, and to important 
English towns, apparently as a sort of grandiose title, 
instead of the. Old English “ borough.” It is pointed 
out that in England there is no necessary connection 
between a city and a cathedral or bishopric, although 
in Scotland and Ireland the relation is general ; and 
a quotation from Dr. Freeman affirms that ‘‘a city 
does not seem to have any rights or powers as a city 
which are not equally shared by every corporate 
town.” In the United States, again, the word is 
somewhat loosely applied; especially does it take 
vagaries in the West, where Dixon tells of “a city of 
six wooden shanties,” and Marryat of the log-house 
owner who ‘‘ calls his lot a city”; while in Canada 
the term is used variously for a municipality of the 
highest class. It is noticeable that the adjective 
civil, which bears twenty distinct uses, is not found 
earlier than the second half of the fourteenth century. 

A curious instance of the fitful fate of some words 
is chivalrous. This was adopted from Old French, 
and was in use from the fourteenth till the sixteenth 
centuries, with the old pronunciation of the ch, and 
the meaning ‘‘like a knight or man-at-arms ” (both 
according with the middle-age use of chéva/ry). For 
about two hundred years it became obsolete, Johnson 
in 1755 calling it a word ‘‘ now out of use”; till in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century it was revived 
to do duty in an historic or ideal sense, with the ch 
pronounced as in modern French, which, however, 
does not possess the word. Chivalry has never 
become obsolete, but has followed the same lines ; 
originally a collective, signifying a body of knights or 
horsemen equipped for war, cavalry, a host, it soon 
also gained the abstract senses of qualities pertaining 
to knighthood, and later became generally applied to 
the historic and ideal view of the knightly system of 
feudal times, with its codes and customs, The various 
senses of these two titles give a lesson in history 
lucidly worked out. 

Space will not permit of further delving into this 
treasury, but we will conclude with indicating what 
may be found under a few of our short words. The 
verb cam is a perfect example of method in setting 
forth and illustrating, first, all the different inflexions 
and forms, and, secondly, the four groups of significa- 
tion of this old word. Cast “occupies the largest 
space yet claimed by any single word in the Diction- 
ary,” viz., twenty columns, gg substantive 
and verb together, 125 sub-titles. The elaborate 
histories of chess, check and child contain many fresh 
and notable facts ; clean, cleanse and clear tell an in- 
teresting tale of borrowing and confusion of senses at 
different stages of their existence ; c/asf, of unknown 
origin ; clash, of surprising modernness. The several 
verbs and substantives under chop and its variant 
chap exhibit the difficulties of determining origin as 
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well as the development of senses ; the articles upon 
them are replete with information for their elucida- 
tion. 


Lucy TouLMIN SMITH. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF ROCHDALE. By 
Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. lliot Stock. 4to., 
pp. 588. Price £1 16s. 6d. 


The name of Colonel Fishwick, the learned author 
of Zhe Lancashire Library, and of various other 
works of much interest to the local antiquary, is a 
sufficient guarantee of honest work and careful re- 
search. This handsome volume fully sustains the 
reputation already made by the Rochdale antiquary 
In its construction the MSS. of the late Canon 
Raines in the Chetham Library, the national store- 
house in Fetter Lane, the wills at Chester and York, 
the title-deeds of various estates, and the parish 
registers, have been employed with care and discrimi- 
nation ; whilst all that has been obtained through 
previous historians, such as Whitaker and Baines, has 
been tested before acceptance. From an early period 
the great parish of Rochdale has consisted of four 
divisions, or townships, Hundersfield, Spotland, 
Castleton, and Butterworth. Colonel Fishwick, after 
giving sixty-four pages to the general history of the 
parish and town, proceeds to follow the special history 
of each of the four townships and their subdivisions. 
The parish church of St. Chad is next described with 
its history, followed by the churches of Wintworth, 
Todmorden, Littleborough, and Milnrow, which stand 
on the respective sites of a chapel erected in 1529, 
and of three of earlier medizval date. A list of the 
vicars, beginning as early as 1198, is followed by an 
account of Rochdale Nonconformity. To these 
succeed sections on the Grammar School and Public 
Charities, on the Manor Court Records, on old houses 
and families, as well as a miscellaneous section. An 
appendix gives the Protestation of 1642. All the 
male inhabitants of Rochdale over eighteen signed, 
giving a total of over 2,000. 

This fine volume, which is excellently printed 
and well illustrated, cannot fail to be greatly valued 
by all men of taste and learning who have any con- 
nection with Rochdale. For the general antiquary 
there are a few special points of interest in these 
pages. The opening chapter contains a careful 
account of the remarkable paved Roman road on the 
steep ascent of Blackstone Edge. The road is 15 feet 
wide, and paved with squared blocks of stone. In 
the exact centre is a course of harder millstone grit 
slabs, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and in them has been cut 
or worn, to a depth of some 4 inches, a trench or 
trough, about 17 inches wide at the top, and a little 
over a foot at the bottom. Various theories are given 
to account for this groove, and a good photograph of 
a portion of the road, exposed and cleared of the 
earth and heather in 1883, gives a graphic idea of its 
condition. Our own belief is that it has been worn 
by traffic. Chapter XV., which gives an account of 
the Manor Court Rolls of Rochdale, is of much value. 
English renderings of the earliest of these rolls, sent. 
Edward III., are given ; but there is a sad gap in the 
continuity of the Rochdale rolls, as there are none to 
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be found between 1336 and 1556. Towards the end 
of the volume is the facsimile of a formula of exorcism, 
or charm, found in an old barn at Healey in 1876. It 
is a strange muddle of Greek, Latin, and cabalistic 


signs. 
& & 
THE POETS AND PEOPLES OF FOREIGN LANDs. By 
J. W. Crombie. Zi/ot Stock. Demy 8vo., pp. 
vii., 169. Price 3s. 6d. 

Just one thing we long to do with this small volume, 
namely, to erase the title from the cover and the title- 
page. How could Mr. Crombie thus name his off- 
spring? The Dictionary of English Biography, or 
the Encyclopedia Britannica would be nothing to the 
volume required to do justice to such an all-devouring 
appellation! Happy, however, is the author with 
whom the critics have no other quarrel save the name 
of his work. The book really consists of five charm- 
ing studies of popular foreign poetry. Three of these 
essays have already appeared, in a less extended 
form, in the Edinburgh Review and Macmillan’s 
Magazine, a fact which at once stamps them as good 
of their kind. The article on the ‘‘ Folk-Poetry of 
Spain,” with which the volume opens, is bright and 
entertaining ; the second is on ‘* Al-Motamed,” the 
royal Moorish poet ; the third on ‘‘ Frederi Mistral,” 
who selects as the vehicle of his songs the rustic 
dialect of Provence ; the fourth on ‘* Klaus Groth,” 
the popular Low-German poet, almost unknown in 
England; and the last on ‘‘Staring Van den 
Wildenborch,” the versatile seventeenth - century 
songster of the Netherlands. Every page is full of 
interest, an interest, too, that will be almost entirely 
novel to far the greater part of even well-read English- 
men. We thank Mr. Crombie for putting together 


these essays in a handy form; it is a volume that 


cannot fail to be valuable to all students of general 


literature. 
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RECORDS OF THE PAsT (newseries, vol. ii.). Edited 
by Rev. Professor Sayce, D.D. Samuel Bag- 
ster and Sons. 8vo., pp. viii, 208. Price 
4s. 6d. 

The second volume of this series of English transla- 
tions of the ancient monuments of Egypt and Western 
Asia is excellent of its kind. Professor Sayce has 
been fortunate in securing the help of Professor 
Maspera, the most eminent of living Egyptologists, in 
givingauthoritative renderings of variousearly Egyptian 
texts. The most interesting section is that in which 
the editor describes and translates the unique tablets 
found at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887, and which relate to 
Palestine of the century before the Exodus. Palestine 
and Pheenicia are shown to have been at that time 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops. This remarkable 
discovery of the state correspondence of the day is of 
first importance to all Biblical students. 

A melancholy interest attaches itself to this volume. 
‘*Tt contains,” as we read in the preface, ‘‘the last 
literary monument of one of the most valued of my 
fellow-workers, M. Arthur Amiaud, who died suddenly 
just after completing the final pages of his translations 
of the inscriptions of Tel-loh. No other rian 
scholar had so thoroughly mastered the secrets of the 





non-Semitic language of ancient Chaldea, and the 
knowledge which perished with him is for science an 
irreparable Icss. The hand that (in this volume) 
traced the interpretation of the mysterious records of 
primeval Shinar was not permitted to revise it in 
proof.” The value of this book is materially increased 
by the table of the Egyptian dynasties, the list of 
the kings of Assyria, and the Egyptian calendar with 
which it concludes. 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPFARE. THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marshall. London: 
Blackie and Son. 


Since our review of vol. i. of this excellent edition 
the parts have continued to reach us, but we had 
intended to await the completion of the work, and then 
to review it as a whole, rather than recur to it as the 
parts were issued. However, the lamented death of 
Mr. Irving’s collaborateur, Mr. Frank A. Marshall, 
shortly after the publication of vol. vii., affords a 
pretext for referring to the work, if only to express 
the hope that Mr. Irving may be able to complete it. 
The pen was evidently falling from the hands of the 
late editor when the seventh volume was in prepara- 
tion, and perhaps those who assisted him may con- 
tinue their aid. We hope to recur to it when we can 
congratulate the conductors upon the completion of 


their task. 
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Court LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. By 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 8vo., pp. viii., 272. With five coloured 
ange in facsimile, and other illustrations, Price 
Ios, 6d. 


Those who have read Mr. Hall’s Soctety in the 
Elizabethan Age, which we are glad to see has reached 
a third edition, will be ready to give a hearty welcome 
to this companion volume on England in the reign of 
Henry II. The facsimile plates, by Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A., are particularly effective ; the numerous other 
illustrations are good of the kind; the covers are 
bright and attractive; and the pages between the 
covers are fresh, readable, and original, with hardly a 
single exception. When we found from the preface 
that Mr. Hall was adopting as a vehicle for the in- 
formation that he has culled from the Public Record 
Office the form of an historical novel, we were by no 
means favourably impressed with the plan. But as 
chapter after chapter reveals in fascinating fulness all 
the details of manor, city, gilds, games, king’s house, 
council, court, treasury, and exchequer, together with 
much that pertains to the position of the secular and 
regular clergy, and of the schoolmen, all cunningly 
interwoven with a story that can scarcely fail to carry 
on the veriest sluggard of an antiquary, our first 
feeling of regret changed into one of admiration. 
Nor is it, after all, any mere historical romance, for 
the reader will find no scenes of either love or chivalry. 
The book is, of course, not without some mistakes, 
as, for instance making the son of Nigel rise to 
attend matins in his host’s chapel at the manor- 
house, but as a rule it seems to be singularly accurate. 
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The writer of this notice was one of the first critics, 
in another journal, to praise at length Mr. Hall’s pre- 
vious book on Elizabethan times, and to pronounce 
that work a certain success. That prophecy has been 
fulfilled in the large demand that has already resulted 
in a third edition. Within a like period the circula- 
tion of this volume will, we believe, materially exceed 
that of its predecessor. 


& 8 


THE REGISTERS OF WALTER BRONESCOMBE (1257- 
1280) AND PETER QUIVIL (1280-1291), BISHOPS 
OF EXETER. By the Rev. Prebendary Hin- 
geston-Randolph. George Bell and Sons. 8vo., 
pp. xxviii., 504, with facsimile plates. 


In publishing the early episcopal registers of the 
diocese of Exeter, Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph is 


doing more in giving true foundations for an accurate - 


Church history of England than any other single writer 
has ever yet accomplished. The word ‘‘ invaluable” 
is, perhaps, too ofien used by critics who are not 
sufficiently discriminating in their use of epithets, but 
it is emphatically the word to apply to the laborious 
volume before us. The early history of Bishop 
Bronescombe’s register forms quite a little romance. 
It was taken to London by his successor, Bishop 
Stapledon, but after his murder, on October 15, 1326, 
when his town-house was sacked by the citizens, this 
register was lost or stolen. Some unknown purchaser 
bought it, and Bishop Grandisson, who recovered it, 
comments severely on the unworthy treatment it had 
received in the numerous and impertinent erasures. 
Bishop Grandisson, however, himself annotated the 
margins of the registers, and asixteenth-century scribe 
has also done this aiter a clumsier and more intrusive 
fashion. ‘The preface gives an excellent summary of 
the lives of Bishops Bronescombe and Quivil. The 
plan of this book in dealing with Bronescombe’s re- 
gister is as follows: a general index of entries per- 
taining to different parishes and places ; a list of all 
dedications of churches and chapels ; institutions to 
benefices ; ordinations ; taxations of vicarages ; wills ; 
letters dimissory ; and an itinerary of the Bishop’s 
progress throughout his diocese and elsewhere. The 
Quivil register is next treated in the same way. This 
is followed by some forty pages given to an attempt 
towards a brief register for the episcopate of Bishop 
Bytton (1291-1307). Four appendices deal, respec- 
tively, with the case of John Pycot and the murder of 
Walter de Lecchlade, emp. Edward I.; the taxation 
of Pope Nicholas IV. ; the ancient charters of Exeter 
Cathedral ; and extracts from the Patent and other 
Rolls. These volumes on the Episcopal Registers of 
Exeter cannot fail to interest everyone who takes an 
intelligent interest in the past history of the great 
diocese of the West, but are also indispensable to the 
ecclesiologist or to the general student of Church 


history. 
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BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED.—Among the various pam- 
phlets and local antiquarian magazines received during 
the past month three deserve special mention: Zar/y 
Christian Sculpture in Northamptonshire, by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), is an illustrated re- 


print from the Northampton and Oakham Architec- 
tural Society’s proceedings, and is as thorough and 
interesting as all that Mr. Allen’s pen and pencil have 
previously given us in that direction. Roman Cas- 
trum at Synone, by W. C. Roach-Smith, F.S.A., is 
from the Arch@ologia Cantiana (Mitchell and Hughes). 
An Antiquarian’s(? Antiquary) Spade and Pencil, by 
Mr. John Ward, is a graphic and well-illustrated 
account of some diggings undertaken on the site of an 
ancient village near Brassington, Derbyshire ; it is the 
able record of an able piece of exploration, and worth 
far more than its price (6d.); the profits go towards 
the Rains Cave Exploration Fund. We strongly urge 
our readers to obtain a copy, 7d. by post, direct from 
the author, Mr. John Ward, St. Peter’s Bridge, 


lerby. 

fom Mr. Elliot Stock we have received the second 
part (marriages) of the first volume of the Parish 
Registers of Gainford, 1569-1761: also the first 
volume of Zhe Library, edited by Mr. J. J. W. 
MacAlister, F.S.A., the organ of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, which makes a hand- 
some book of some 500 pages. 

Messrs. Grevel and Co., 33, King Street, Covent 
Garden, send us the first monthly number of the 
Classical Picture Gallery, which is a wonderful shil- 
ling’s worth, comprising twelve reproductions of the 
best works of such masters as Nelli, Carpaccio, Bellini, 
Durer, Rubens, Synders, Potter, and Hals. We 
shall hope to notice this work again, as the annual 
volume draws near to its completion. It is an un- 
dertaking well meriting support. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. forward the two first 
issues of a bright healthy magazine, Lzppincott’s 
Monthly. Wt is not a magazine of particular interest 
to the antiquary, but the principle of a complete story 
in each issue seems a good feature. ‘*The Sign of 
the Four,” in the February number, by A. Conan 
Doyle, is a fascinating, weird tale, and reminds us of 
Wilkie Collins at his best. 





Correspondence. 


— 


TRACKING A CHURCH ROBBERY BY 
MAGIC, 


In the interesting article contributed by W. J. 
Hardy, Esq., F.S.A., to the January Antiquary, it is 
suggested that Holbeach Parochial Records might 
show when Henry Elman and Richard Gibson were 
churchwardens, and so the date of the robbery be 
fixed. I am not aware that any exist for the period 
earlier than 1560, when the parish register begins, 
except the churchwardens’ accounts of ** Stuffe in the 
Cheyrche of Holbeach sowld by Chyrchewardyns of 
the same according to the injunctyons of the Kynges 
Magyste” in 1547, which were copied by Dr. Wm. 
Stukeley, and published in his /tinerarium Curiosum. 
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The original accounts cannot now be found in the 
parish. In this extract the name of Henry Elman 
occurs : 

It. to Henry Elman on lytyll tabernacle. . . —_ 

It. to Henry Elman for vij baner clothes. . . 

I have published in my book, A/storical Notices of 
the Parish of Holbeach with Memorials of tts Clergy 
from A.D. 1225, which is nearly ready, ‘‘ The Answer 
of John Lesse, John Merser, John Bennett, Robert 
Thakker, and Robert Christmasse” to the “ Bill of 
Complaynt of John Partriche, gentillman,” which is 
very quaint and interesting, but I thought the bill 
itself was missing. It tells us that “it hath been 
uside by all the seide tyme, by cause the paryche 
there is gret and the parischeners also dwellen wide 
and sundry, that a bell within the seide churche hathe 
bene usede to be knollede or rungen to thentent that 
the seide parischeners herynge the seide bell shulde 
resorte thider to comone and to entreat of and uppon 
suche cause or matter as be above rehersede. And 
the seide defendauntes sayen that the Friday next 
after the feast of the Nativitie of our blissede lady last 
past between a xj of the cloke in the neyght of the 
same day and iij of the clokke in the mornyng of the 
Satterday next after the Churche of Holbysche afore- 
seide was robbed of as moche jowelles, plate, and 
ornamentes, apperteynynge to the same churche as to 
geder did amount to the summe of ccc. markes ster- 
lynge,” etc. Hearing the bell rung, they had simply 
resorted to the church, and Partriche had untruly 
submitted the matter. This answer is to be found in 
the Star Chamber Proceedings, Bundle 25, No. 192. 
I also see that I have a note that in the Ducatus 
Lancastrie, vol. i., p. 136, there are some proceed- 
ings: ‘John Lambkyn versus Henry Elman Bailiff 
about Disputed Right of Jurisdiction and Breech of 
the Duchy Liberties Place Ellour Wapentake in the 
Parts of Holland Fleete Hargayte and Holbeach to 
be found Henry VIII.,” vol. iii., L. 2. This I have 
not examined, but it may throw some light on the 
date when Henry Elman was at Holbeach. I have 
just noticed his name in the Valor Ecclesiasticus in 
the account of the value of Holbeach Vicarage in 
1534. 
GRANT W. MACDONALD, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mark’s, Holbeach. 


FRESCOES OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
GUILDFORD. 


My attention has been called to a statement in the 
January number of the Amitiguary, to the effect that 
the well-known and interesting frescoes in St. John’s 
Chapel of St. Mary’s Church at Guildford have been 
obliterated by whitewash. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that this is in- 
correct. It is, however, unfortunately true that two 
old and small mural paintings situate in the tower 
were, at a recent cleaning of the interior of the church, 


coloured over, in spite of the most careful and ex- 
plicit directions by the churchwardens and others in 
authority to the workmen themselves. The paintings, 
though extremely interesting, were, owing to their 
size and their dark position in the church, not nearly 
so well known as the frescoes in the St. John’s 
Chapel; in fact, many inhabitants of Guildford and 
worshippers in the church were unaware of their exist- 
ence. While, therefore, I most deeply deplore the 
unfortunate accident that has occurred, and do not 
desire to acquit myself from blame in this matter, I 
feel sure that many of your readers will be glad to 
learn that the frescoes referred to in your last issue 
are still intact. 
ARTHUR S. VALPY, 
Rector of Holy Trinity with St. Mary’s, Guildford. 


A CRUSADER’S CLAUSE. 


In 1273 a Scotsman, apparently about to start for 
the Holy Land, quitclaimed to the Abbey of Cold- 
stream all right to certain lands. To make good the 
infeftment of the grantees he specially subjected him- 
self to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Further, he re- 
nounced all possibility of future objection whether 
competent by canon law, by civil law, or by the 
privilege of Crusaders: ‘* Renunciando in hac parte 
omni juris remedio et auxilio canonici vel civili (séc) 
et omnibus privilegiis indultis et indulgendis cruce 
signatis.”— Coldstream Chartulary (Grampian Club), 
p- 9. I should like to know (1), were such clauses 
common in England? and (2) what were the legal 
privileges of men who had taken the Cross? I am 
aware of the essoin or delay till the pilgrim’s return, 
referred to in Fefa, fol. 383. But nigh a century 
before the writing of the Aleta, pax crucesignatorum 
was technical in English law (Bracton’s Wote-Book, 
plea 59). What was its full sense, and how did it 
arise ? . 


“Ree” 


Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
it should prove unsuitable, 
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The CONFERENCE, or subject upon which brief 
signed articles or communications will appear (and are 
still invited) in the April number, zs “‘ The Pre- 
servation of Local Records.” 

Space will be found, tf necessary, for any further 
terse discussion on Low Side Windows, or for the 
enumeration of examples in the Correspondence 
columns. 

The subject of the CONFERENCE for the May number 
is ** Suggestions for the better Management and Use- 
fulness of Archeological Societies.” Communications 
can be sent in at once. 
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